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THE FLOATING STRAW. 


BY DR. MACKAY. 


The wild waves are my nightly pillows, 
Beneath me roll th’ Atlantic billows ; 
And as] rest on my couch of brine 

I watch the eternal planets shine. 

Ever I ride 

On a harmless tide, ; 
Fearing naught—enjoying all things— 
Undisturbed by great or small things. 


Alas! for the lordly vessel 

That sails so gallantly. 

The winds may dash it, 

The storms may wash it, 

The lightnings rend its tall masts three ; 

Bat neither the wind, nor the rain, nor the sea 
Can injure me—can injure me, 

The lightnings cannot strike me down, 
Whirlwinds wreck, or whirlpoolsdrown; 
And the ship to be lostere the break of morn, 
May pass o’er my head in saucy scorn ; 

And when the night unveils its face, 

I may float unharmed, in my usual place, 

And the ship may show to the pitying stars 
No remnant bat ber broken spars. 


Among the shells 

In the ocean dells ree sil 
The ehips, the crews, and the captains lie, 
But the floating straw looks up to the sky. 
And the humble and contented man, 
Unknown to fortune, escapes her ban, 
And rides secure when breakers leap, 

And mighty ships go down to the deep. 


May pleasant breezes waft them home 

That plough with their keels the driving foam. 
Heaven be their hope, and Truth their law ;— 
There needs no prayer for the floating straw. 





THE SUNLIGHT, 
Buieseen ie the sunlight ! giving joy unto the child 
Chasing the butterfly, beautifal and wild, 
Where the banks are waving thick with grasses fresh and sweet, 
And the daisy noddeth at his little feet. 


Blessed is the sunlight to the eyes of weary age, 

Care-worn, and fading from earthly pilgrimage! 

Looking out from Heaven’s plains, his latest, perfect home ; 
Softly it beameth, and beckons him to come. 


Blessed is the sunlight! for it rests on rich and poor; 
lowing thro’ the forest, gladdening the moor ; 
Gratefuily regard it, falling o’er the verdant sod , 
Bow before iis glory !—it is the smile of God! 
_— @_=———— 


DANCING. 


Notes upon Dancing, Historical and Practical. By C. Blasis. 8vo. 
Delaporte, 


The Ballet Master to the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, appears 
here in a grand ¢our de force. He belongs to a family of genius, and in 
his own practical! art stands, what the people at Lloyd’s cail, “ A 1,” and 
dancing is no poor subject for a treatise. Much has been done through 
dancing—much is doing by dancing; and to the end of the chapter, we 
believe, much will be done in consequence of dancing. We may con- 
sider it in many lights. It is often, and has been from all antiquity, a 
very prominent portion in sucredrites. In Judea it was giorified, in 

Pagan multiform-God worshipping nations it was one of the chiefest of 
mysteries, throughout the East, it is an eminent profession, among savages 
il is one of their greatest ceremonies ; and among every people through- 
out every age of the word it has been a favourite pastime, recreation, and 
amusement. 

There is another way in which to view dancing, upon which depends 
the divided censure and praise which it obtains in the world—we mean 
of course its moral effects. By some it is bitterly condemned in every 
way; by others it is held to be most innocent and healthful for youth. 
Much mast depend on place, manner, and character. Casino associations, 
mixed masquerade and fancy balls, and other entertainments of the sort, 
now so common in London, are no doubt very demoralizing and inju- 
rious to both sexes who frequent them. They are of the impure; but 
their evil qualities do not affect the pure any more than the exhibitions 
of nude Lady Gadivas ou horseback, could be thought to be of a class 
with a modest woman ading preety through our streets. Poses Plas- 
diques are outrageous ; not so beautiful statues, executed with all the chaste- 
ness which ever pertains to the true in art, Hercules may have his choice 
between the two ; but they are as different as Night and Day.” 

Now M. Blasis and his book are of the pure style in literature and art, 
and music and dancing—all of them buman delights if properly cultiva- 

and enjoyed! And he is a fond and naturally an enthusiastic admir- 
erof the last, of which his historical precis is rich and illustrative : 
“ Lucian, in his celebrated dialogue upon Danes raised the art to 
much dignity, by representing it in its true light. He pointed out its 
ity ; showed the many advantages that might be derived fromit; de- 
scribing all the charms with whichit is adorned ; and confirmed the judg- 
ment of those who had placed it in the same rank with Tragedy and 
Comedy, . * . . * e** 

. The corruption that had crept into the theatrical exhibitions of an- 
cient Rome, induced Trajan to forbid them entirely ; in consequence of 
which they were forawhile abandoned. Some time after that emper- 
or’s death they again made their appearance, but still accompadied by 
the same obscenities to which they owed their decline. In the same 
Manner, the Christian pontiffs followed the example of Trajan, by pro- 
hibiting their performance. 





” ° . 
‘ ? “among the ancients there were two distinct kinds of dancing, 
teed't respectable und well-bred people, while the other kind was prac- 
_ by the lower classes. And this distinction may be traced as ex- 
stng inthe time of Homer. (Vide Iliad, Book 13). From whence it 


would seem, many of our mod d i i 
from those of the Be of Alcinous.” ancers migkt learn something, even 


“At length, after a lapse of some centuries, mudern Italy produced 
Bergonzo di Botta, the reviver of dancing, music, and histriouic diver- 
sions. He signalised himself in the fete which he had prepared for Ga: 
leazzo, Duke of Milaa, on the marriage of that prince to Isabella of Ar- 
ragon.” The taste and magnificence displayed in this superb festival at 
Tortona, was imitated by all the principal towns in Italy, which appeared 
eagerly to concur in the regeneration of these delightful arts. 

‘‘[taly has been, at different periods, the garden or seminary of every 
art and science. It is the native country of Dante, Columbus, Galileo 
and Machiavel ; there‘also the genius of Dancing shone forth, with more 
grace and elegance than was known to the ancients.” 

We have dismissed the corruptions, says our authority, for the utmost 
graces of motion: 


capable of producing. The practice of this art subjects the Lead, should- 
ers, arms, hands, legs and feet, and every part of the body, to a certain 
symmetrical grace, the charm of which caunot be conveyed in words, 
but must be seen inthe person to be completely felt and understood. 
| To females dancing is most generally useful and necessary; their more 
delicate constitutions require to be strengthened by such an exercise 
and for multitudes who are condemned to follow an unmitigated sedent- 
"ary occupation, dancing becomes, in reality, life preserving.” 
| The Milan school, on which M. Blasis bestowed all the benefits of his 
hisghest teaching, appears to have acquired the utmost that could be ac- 
| complished in the grande legon; but we have said enough to introduce 
| bis book to the public, and have only to add, that his family biography, 
illustrated by portraits, is far from being the least amusing part of it. 





‘Taste and experience having at length established principles and | These effects we trust to witness on the opera boards, now about to 
precepts by which the steps, attitudes, and motions were systematically open their attractions ; and we will seriously observe, that the nearer 
classed and arranged, all was afterwards done according to rule and | our fair dancers keep to his precepts the more becoming and beautiful, 
method, and the strictest harmony was established with the time and ca- | and the less objectionable will their wonderful performances be.—Lon- 
dence of the accompanying music. The works of the best sculptors and don Lit. Gaz. 
painters, must have served as models towards the attainment of grace and | 
elegance in the various positions adopted in dancing, as they did to the | 
Greek and Roman mimes, in their dumb gesticulations. Dancing thus 
made rapid strides towards its attainment to the rank of a delightful imi- | 


ee 


EX-EMPRESS MARIA LOUISA.” 


BY L, MARIOTTI, AUTHOR OF “ ITALY PAST AND PRESENT.’’ 











tative art, ever acknowledging pantomime as ite guide and companion. 

Dancing, pantomime, and histrionic splendour, have in the present 
day been carried to a very high degree of perfection.” 

Now here isa masterly poetic description from Marino: 

‘ Terpsichore, the Goddess of Dancing, finding herself alone, betakes 
herself to the pleasures of graceful movements. First she retires, then 
advances, displaying, as she lightly trips along, a beautiful knee. While 
occupied in arranging a prelude of steps, her attention is fixed on the 
harmonious sounds. She flies around her new theatre; her motion quick- 
ens, and her steps increase; so buoyant she appears, that waves might 
well sustain her tread. Skilfully she pauses on her smal! foot, giving to 
every limb some graceful attitude. Now, she is seen to retire, and now 
again returns; now she geems to vanish away, and now she re-appears. 
Darting from side to side, she pnece over the ground like the lightning 
that suddenly shouts through the serenity of a summer’s night. 

* Every motion of the Goddess is light and well-studied, and scarcely 
does she deign to touch the earth. She wantons gaily, and springs 
aloft with such velocity, that her winged feet deceive the sight, and sel- 
dom can we detect which foot it is that prints the soil. Shooting along 
in airy bounds, ehe traces circles with her limber feet ; then, with stepe 
exact, retraces them, enlarging and diminishing; as the dipping waves 
that dance along the bright Meander ; such are the motions of her twink- 
ling feet, whether on earth, or quivering in the air; whether she lightly 
trips, or firmly treads the ground. 

“When she oprings aloft, she seems the spiry flame; and when she 
skims along, like the undulating wave; but her more stately turns 
assume the whirlwind’s power and seem like the eddying whirlpool 
stirred by the tempest. An harmonious symmetry prevails throughout 
her whole ferson. The attitude of one limb induces corresponding 
movements in the rest. Each foot moves but by mental consent, it ever 
answers to the other in fraternal motion, The strictest ties unite her to 
the measure, never is a line mistaken or a step misplaced. The linked 
and entwined figures of her dance are varied to suit the change of melody: 
marking each note, and minding every pause, promptly she obeys each 
phrase of music, which she respects as the guide of every gesture. Now 
she advances, stops, rises, leaps aloft, bends gently, and then regains the 
upright attitude. 

“ Suddenly she pauses in mid-dance, assumes another attitude, and, on 
the instant, her whole style is changed: her feet separating, form a figure 
not to be surpassed for mathematical precision ; she turns, she wheels 
around and seems a revolving sphere, or perhaps resembling rather the 
peacock’s airy plumes. One foot is firmly fixed in the centre, while the 
other swiftly marks the outer circumference. Adopting a new position 
and supporting her whole figure on her left foot, the rapidity of her mo- 
tion is greater than the flight of the darted Palet. With grace inimitable she 
now regains the spot from whenee she parted, there stops, then springs 


aloft and hangs her feet on nothing, quivering in the air. Again she | 


springs on high, and in that spring she strikes her feet twice together, 
and strongly agitates ber lower limbs. From her greatest elevation she 
descends but slowly ; and so lightly does she regain the ground, that no 
one can distinguish when her noiseless foot alights. Around she flies ; 
how admirable ! and with what truth she finds again her first position. 
The darting lightning, or the winged arrow, goes not a swifter course 
than she, as she sweeps along with agile springs and airy bounds.” 

Mr. Blasis condemns the Chica as lascivious and voluptuous ; and he 
might add some others of our usual scenic exhibitions to the same cate- 
gory. But we like him for advocating always thegraceful and decorous, 
with an aim at expression of a high, th ough passionate order. His Eu- 
loge is characteristic : 

“* But todescribe more particularly and technically, the effects pro- 
duced upon the frame by the practice of dancing, it must be remarked, 
that the whole body moves with more treedom, and acquires grace and 
ease. The shoulders and arms are thrown back, while the lower limbs 
become strong and active ; the muscular masses about the hips, thighs, 
and legs, are developed, and acquire symmetry ; the feet constantly pre- 
sent an outward turn: and it follows that the entire gait and comport- 
ment display such firmness and elegance, that it is soon apparent the art 
of which we treat has been cultivated. 

“Dancing is of signal service, and almost indispensable to young peo- 
ple; motion with them is continually necessary, while the exertion of 
their strength is a sure means of increasing it. 

“ To all persons, whatever may be their situation in society, strength 
and activity are acceptable. All, there can be no doubt, would behap- 
Py to possess ai least some exterior endowments allied to the beautiful ; 
it is a natural desire. And among those whose rank enables them to 
frequent the best company, elegance of deportment is a first requisite. 
Now nothing can render the entire frame more graceful and firm than 
dancing and pantomimic exercises. ei | gymnastic exercises are cal- 
culated to strengthen or beautify particular parts of the body, while 
they weaken others,and sometimes even introduce a kind of deformity 
into them. 

“ Thus, fencing invigorates the arms and legs, but causes the rest of the 
frame to become in some degree unshapely. Horsemanship increases the 
thickness of the loins, but debilitates the thighs; and many other exer- 
cises, particularly if practised to excess, leave something objectionable 
about those who follow them, either by preference or from necessity. It 
18 not, indeed, in the nature of any one exercise individually, or all unit- 
ed, to bestow that charm in motion and manners which dancing alone is 





* “ See Encyclopedie Frangaise, art. ‘Bat.’—Nothing can be more 
curious than the description of these Italian fetes; they show clearly by 
their magnificence, fancy, variety, and taste, the enthusiastic genius of the 
Italians and prove their love for what is lofty, pompous, and picturesque. 
M. Blasis, a friend of the Countess Michel of Venice, author of the ‘ Ve- 
netian Fetes,’ dedicated to her the description of many fetes which took 
place in the sixteenth century.” 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


Maria Louisa, Leopoldina, Carolina, Imperia! Princess, Arch-duchess of 
| Austria, Duchess of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastals, was born at Schon- 
brunn, on the 13:hof December, 1791. She was the eldest daughter of 
Francis IL, afterwards Emperor of Germany,—and of the second of his 
four wives, Maria Theresa, of Naples. : ’ 

The princess was brought up under all the fostering cares which environ 
the young nurslings of that fruitful pepiniere of Schonbrunn. She was 
|taughtto speak French and Italian, to read Latin, to paint in oil-colours, 
to play on the piano, and to hatethe French and Napoleon, 

he habitual play of the princess, and of her brothersand sisters, con- 
sisted in drawing up in battle array a band of little wax or wooden 
which was made to represent the French Army, with a dark demoa- 
figure at their head—the accursed Corsican—and their devoted ranks were 
made to bear the brunt of the youngsters’ popguns. 

Meanwhile, the French andthe Corsican managed to thrive in despite 
of all that dire execution. The king-slayers were twice at the gates. 
Austria had twice lost all; had nothing to give ; the hungry lions were 
roaring for more prey: Austria gave up flesh and blood. ia i 


was doomed ! " 
The poor young princess! She who had been reared in so salutary 
dread of maleanimals! It was the of “ Beauty and the Beast,” acted 
e tear metu pieces?” She, the 


over again, * Will he bite? Will 
daughter of the Cwsars—wedded to the Corsican ;—to bear imps to the 
changed. The 


arch devil | 

The language at her father’s court was now strangel 
brigand-chief had become a leader of heroes. They made wondrous dis- 
coveries about his ancient pedigree. Napoleon had become a standing 
toast with the aulic council. Her imperial father himself addressed him 

as ‘ Monsieur mon frere.”” The devil was not so dark, after all, as he was 
| painted. There was a dash of the Alexander-breed in his composition, 
| and had not Alexander chosen hima bride amongst the daughters of his 
| prostrate enemy 4 
| Maria Louisa listened and grew wise. The mild creature never had an 

idea, never a wishof her own; she never knew how to show any reluct- 
ance to other people’s demands. She had been taught to hate, and she hated 
—she was now bidden to love, and she married—" Behold thine hand- 
maid !” she said, and the Ogre led her to her nuptial apartment. 

Maria Louisa was then (1810) in the bloom of youth; her stature was 
about the middle size—queenly in her countenance and bearing. Her com- 
plexion was fresh and fair; she had hazel hair, Austrian eyes and lips 
| —features much admired by some, though the eyes, drawn down oblique’ 

towards the nose, bear aclose resemblance to those ofa Pigs and the pended. 
up lips wear an unpleasant expression of haughtiness. Her hand and foot 
| often served as Models to the artist, and Canova, who was summoned to 
Paris for the purpose, made as much of them as he could in his statue 
| ‘*La Concordia,” which is to be seen in the hall of the ducal palace at 
| Colorne. 
|  Itis just possible that Maria Louisa brought herself to endure her husband 
| during four years. About Napoleon’s tenderness for her, from his wed- 
ding to his dying day, we have been entertained to satiety. He called 
| her Ma petite vie! And as aman who valued the sex from their prolific 
| capacities, he was most probably amused by a natvete so closely bordering 
upon silliness. 

In 1813, and the following year, he thought he could poset his treach- 
erous ally of Austria, by placing his empress at the head of the regency 
which was to rule in his absence. Her task was, however, less difficult 
than might be supposed. The yea and nay by which she was to answer 
all questions were invariably prompted by the nod of Cambaceres.t It 
is amusing to see her helplessness in circumstances of the least difficulty, 
andthe ingenuousness with which she had recourse to her private secre- 
tary, acknowledging that she had not the least idea. Why should she? If 
great warriors and statesmen choose to trust their nursery toys and little 
geese with arduous cares of empire, why, they must take the conse- 
quences. 

Her illness and pusil!animity hastened the catastrophe of 1814, She 
ran away to Rambouillet, March 19th taking along with her ber reluctant 
infant and an escort of 2500 men, the edite of the garrison of Paris. 

From this moment, Maria Louisa considered herself as virtually devore- 
ed from her husband. Napoleon was once more the arch-fiend and 
e her childhood. a aeiisiesions ey weeld vn him 

oire were disregarded. Her father plac er 1 e keeping of a 
of Cossacks ; in hal interview with him, she declared herself ready to 
sert the causeof the conquered, and exchanged her imperial diadem for the 
independent possession of an Italian principality. 





























* We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions, somewhat strong- 
ly asserted by M. Mariotti; neither can we vouch for his statements ; but, 
we think it right that an Italian should be heard ona subject like the present 
especially when we believe him to be accurate, and know him to be con- 
scientious.—Ed. N. M.M. | 

t There is an anecdote relating to this period which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, although it may be familiar tomany of our readers. On the first, 
surmises of the defection of Austria, Napoleon, who was not always care- 
ful in the choiceof his terms, exp his indignation towards his father- 
in-law, by saying to theempress, “ Votre pere est un ganache.” Ganache, 
a word more fit for the barrack-room than the court, comes as near as pos- 
sible to the English blockhead. Maria Louisa, who had studied French all 
her life-time, had, however, to run to the Duchess of Montebello, her gra, 
de-maitresse, for & definition of that singular word. The good widow of 
Marshel Lannes, in the greatest embarrassment, replied, “ Ganache—to be 
sure—it means a Worthy and clever fellow.” Maria Louisa treasured u 
the word, and “ madea note’ of it. During her regency. being presse 
to answer some puzzling question before her imperial council, “ Let us 
a the arch-chancellor,’’ said she, ‘‘ who is /e plus grand ganache 

tous!’ 
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From the first instant of her departure from Paris—and there arecour- 
tiers who have regis.ered every word that fell from her lips—there is no 
symptom of regret or. iejoicing on her part. Her French servants and 
advisers were removed from her side. She travelled across Switzerland 
and the Tyrol, and came back—a prodigal child —miraculously restored. 
The work of re-naturalisation was too plain and easy. She sought rest 
and oblivion amidst frivolous occupations. She joined her relatives inthe 
clamorous rejoicings for the enemy's downfall er aunt, Maria Carolina 
of Naples, gave her a hint as to the propriety of tying up her bed clothes, 
to let herself down from her window, by the aid of them, and join her good 
man at Elba. But Maria Louira was already weaned from rer proud a& 
sociations. Sheevinced no desire to cling to the wrecks of departed great- 
ness. ‘ 
In the duchy of Parma, which the allies, ever since the Lith of April, 
held before her eyes—a glittering bauble to a spoilt child—all her silly am 
bition was centred. She dwelt with an inconceivable fondness on the 
prospects of unshared sovereignty, and her anxiety for the exercise of do- 
minion was increased by the artful postponement of its enjoyment : by 
doubts and difficulties which placed it further and further from her reach. 
Parma was to be a reward for unbounded, unconditional obedience and we 
have already seen that Maria Louisa belonged to the non-resistance school. 
They bade her put off her arms and liveries, to divest herself of her roud 
titles, to forget her husband, to deliver ail his letters into her father’s and, 
to cease from all correspondence with him, to surrerder her son toan Aus 
trian governess, to renouncein his name all rights to the succession of her 
new states, to deprive him of his name, re-baptise him as Charles Joseph, 
Duke of Reichstadt; to suffer him to linger behind in a kind of imprison- 
ment ut Schonbrunn. Her obedience out did even the immoderatencss of 
their demands. She was, above all things, eager to advance her prospects 
as a candidate for an Italian principality. The attempts of Murat, King 
oft Naples, upon the north of Italy, the troubles of the whole Penin- 
sula, and the endless intrigues of ine Congress of Vienna, vaised at 
every step new obstacles against the fulfilment of her desires. Wear- 
ied with deferred expectation, and urged, also, by that animal instinct of 
lecomotion, which became one of the prominent features of her charac. 
ter in after-life, she pleaded ill health, and earnestly solicited, aud obtain- 
ed from her father, permission to repair, unattended by her son, to the baths 
of Aix, in Savoy. 

If there is aspoton earth which the tempter of mankind msy look 
upon as his most favourable battle-ground, it is, undoubtedly, a watering 
place. All that might remain pure and ingenuous in the character of 
the ex-empress was corrupted among the pleasures and dissipations of her 
short sojourn at Aix. On her arrival, July 17th, she was met by the 
Count Neipperg. She avowed to her secretary, M. de Meneval, the 
only Frenchman who continued by her side, that her first impression of 
that gentleman was anything but agreeable. To do her justice, Maria 
Louisa never loved at first sight. 

Adam Albert, Count of Neipperg, Lieutenant-General of Hungarian 
light-horse, was a tall, fine-looking personage. His age, at his arrival, 
was not much beyond forty He had a bright, warlike countenance, and, 
when seen on the right side, he was a striking typeof manly beauty. In 
bis early campaigns, in a close engagement, a French lancer had poked 
out his left eye ; that honourable wound was carefully covered by a black 
band drawn round the brow in the shape of a diadem, and there remain- 
ed charm enough in the one eye he had left to drive Napoleon’s image 
from the empress’s heart. 

Asa private secretary and chamberlain, the count and his imperial 
mistress were brought into the closest intimacy. In consultations of state 
(for the duchess busied herself much about the welfare of her future sub- 

jects), as well as in parties of pleasure, riding, dancing or travelling, they 
became indivisible. 

To the wateriog season followed a romantic excursion. At Berne the 

eX-empress fell in with the Princess of Wales, and ob, the singing, flirt- 
ing, and frolicking of that blessed evening between those two congenial 
spirits and their gallant cavaiiers. Neipperg sat at the piano, the ac- 
complished conductor of aroyal concert. A few days after, the Austrian 
arch-duchess rambled about the ruins of the Castle of Hapsburgh, she 
picked up relics and fragments of armour ; instituted a new order of 
chivalry, and decorated her secretary with the collarof grand master. 

These base intrigues continued at Vienna, where the count accompan- 
ied his sovereign lady in September, 1814. A few months afterwards 
Napoleon was again triumphant in Paris. Maria Louisa was in a fever 

ofanxiety about her hard-won Italian sovereignty, which that untimely 

invasion might yet have power to wrench from her grasp. Under that 
apprehension, she solemaly disclaimed all knowledge of, or participation in 




















t hare-brained enterprise, and implored her father’s and the allies, 
protection against her husband, as against her most dangerous enemy. 
he rejected all her husband’s advances, revealed and frustrated an at- 
tempt made by hia friends to carry her off with her child, and sat down 
with the areh-duchess to embroider banners for the Austrian regiments. 
Finally, she announced her determination never to re-unite herself to 
ber husband—“ were even all her father’s authority exercised to compel her 
toreturn to him !”’ Napoleon was sent to St. Helena, 

Widowed and childless, though not yet bereaved by death, but sur- 
rounded with pomp and magnificence, with her one-eyed secretary by 
her side, Maria Louisa left Vienna, at last, in the spring of 1816, hasten- 
ing towards her humble metropolis. Greeted and applauded wherever 
she passed on her journey, she drew after her the best part of the popu- 
lation of Lombardy. Parma was crowded with strangers of all nations 
and conditions. They were especially the friends and servants of her 
husband, the Italian warriors of the Russian and German campaigns, dis- 
appointed people, unable to make up their minds to present circumstan- 
ces, and willing still to look up to Maria Louisa as the centre of their 
discomfited party, and to her son as the per altera mundi. 

The pomp and triumph displayed on the occasion, the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by her solemn entrance, were unexampled in the annals of Parmae 
All that first intoxication, however, began to abate when it was under- 
stood that she had left her son behind; and the disenchantment was com- 
plete when the new government, thanking every one kindly for their 
good wishes, desired all aliens to go about their business. The festivals 
were at ad end, order was restored,and Maria Louisa found herselt alone 
with her subjects. 

The duchy of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, is one of the most fertile 
districts of the vale of Po. It is bounded on the north by that noble 
river, on the east and west by the Euza and Trabbia, two of its tributa- 
ries, and on the south by the woody Apennine chain. [t measures about 
2200 square miles, and has now something less than half a million in- 
habitants. 

Parma and Piacenza, Roman colonies, rose into active existence as in- 
dependentrepublics in the middle ages ; they shed their best blood in 
endless as well as useless feuds, till, after passing from one tyrant’s hands 
to another’s—from Correggio to Visconti, and from those again to Este, 
they were added to the dominions of the church by the warlike Julius IL., 
in 1508. They were subsequently erected into an independent duchy by 
Pope Paul III., who invested with it Pier Luigi Farnese, his illegitimate 
son, and although that son of a pope did not fare too well at the hands of 
his subjects, who strangled and flung him from a high window of the 
citadel of Piacenza into the moat beneath, yet the sovereignty of that 
state remained in possession of Pier Luigi’s descendants, some ot whom— 
such as Alexander Farnese, and the hot-headed Octavio—are famous in 
history. Like most other Italian reigning families, the Farnese became 
ae from sheer impotence, engendered by habitual debauchery, in 
The ill-fated duchy became ‘a bone of contention for all the pow- 
ers of Europe, and had in the end to pay most of the expense of the wars 
it had given rise to. It was, in the end, adjudged to Don Philip, one of 
the Infantes of the Spanish house of Bourbon. Don Philip having, provi- 
dentially, broken his neck at the chase, Don Ferdinand, his son and suc- 
cessor, called the bell-ringer, from his partiality for that pious and_beal- 
thy exercise, found himself involved in the great catastrophe of the French 
mivasion, and, in 1802, Parma and Placentia were united to the French 
territories under the appellation of Departement du Taro. . 

i ia Louisa, enthroned in prejudice of the pay, mer ye heir, the Duke 
of Lucca, grandson of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, found, at her arrival, a 
thriving community, enriched by the gold lavished upon it during the 
Bourbonic dominion, by the comparative peace and security which it en. 
joyed during the first siorms of the French Revolution, and by the com- 
merce and industry awakened by the circumstance of its incorporation 
with a larger State. Parma, the capital, a pleasant and lively town, with 
a population fluctuating between 35,000 and 40,000 souls, lies on a smil- 
ing plain, twelve miles south of the “ King of Rivers,” and six miles north 
of the last skirts of the Apennines. It rises on the banks of a emal! but 
noisy stream—a flood of muddy waters in the spring tide, a wilderness of 
flint and gravel i the summer months—which gave its name to the town 
nd territory. Its frank and hospitable inhabitants have always rivalled- 
athe Loy nan Italian cities in every department of intellectual culture. Un 
der the last Spanish Duke—the Principe Campanaro—it cultivated let- 


ters and arts with such sugnal success as won it the flatteri i 
of the “ Athens of Italy.” = ee ig 
It was, then, difficult to misunderstsnd the course to be taken’by the 






newly-installed government. Days of repose having finally dawned 
again, the pursuits of peace were once mure the order of the day. 

It is not impossible that Maria Louisa was by taste and inclination ad- 
dicted to all kind of refinement, and naturally dis to declare her- 
self a patroness of art. She was very fond of _ cockatoos, and 
could therefore not be eaid to be insensible to uty of colour. She 
brushed up and varnished the Gooegsia: which bad been rumpled and 
crumpled te the French ruffians of the first invasion ; she gave the mod- 
els for the wigs and gowns of the professors at the university, and bid a 
cheerful welcome to all the strolling fiddlers and players who applied for 
her patronage. ft é 

She took the lying-in hospital under her patronage ; built a bridge on 
the Taro, with twenty arches, three times the length of London Bridge, 
and a golden theatre—at least all covered over witha yellow material, 
shiaing like gold. She lavished ry sums upon it, under the title of 
royal endowment ; she was proud of possessing au unrivalled orchestra, 
and since music is to the Italians the mess of pottage for which they are 
ready to give up their birth-right, she afforded to her subjects music,— 
music to their hearts’ content. : 

She took an active part in all gorgeous processions; she was the soul 
of the Carnival ; and stepped down, incognita, into the crush of the pit 
of the Veglione. 

Her bridges, however, her theatres, her menageries and ayiarivs, her 
superb villas, and magnificent train; her regimeut of grenadiers ; her 
profuse liberalities to mimes and charlatans,—before long exhausted her 
revenue. Commerce and industry once more cramped within narrow 
boundaries, the faxes pressing undiscerningly on the labouring classes, 
engendered general distress, and the state ran merrily in debt. 

Already, at her arrival, tte new duchess had been preceded by a de- 
cree, raising a sam of three millions of francs, by which her subjects were 
to pay for the honour of receiving an Austrian arch duchess for their liege 
lady. Ever since, money went over to Austria, under a thousand pre- 
texts, and without pretexts. It was now a tribute of vassalaze, now a 
bargain of allegiance». ae 

Parmesan manufactories were closed, as injurious to Austrian industry. 
Parmesan steamboats on the Po were stopped, as encroaching on Aus- 
trian commerce. Maria Louisa paid for board and lodging, when a guest 
at her parent's court. She paid herson’s expenses, whom they held as a 
prisoner. hgh 

Ignorance and filial submissiveness might account for this mismanage- 
ment of her subjects’ funds. She knew she could do no better. But the 
amount of her civil list, her foolish prodigalities, end above all, her end- 
less peregrinations, were not less fatal to the state than the never-sated 
— of Austria. 

o sooner had the larks of early spring made their re-appearance, than 
she felt the mad necessity to go a-larking abroad. Now she had her son 
to embrace at Munich; nowa new gown to try on at Milan; then a wed. 
ding to attend, a christening, a funeral ; and wherever she went, there 
followed a long caravan of dames, pages, and grooms, lap-dogs, parrots, 
and monkeys. 

Alexander of Russia drove his barouche and four, incognito, all over 
Europe, under the title of Count of Moscow. The King of Naples, abroad, 
was equally modest and saving. The little Duchess of Parma alone kept 
up all the splendour of royalty. She styled herself Her Majesty; and, 
as titles cost nothing, her allies readily acknowledged the Nae 
It cust her poor subjects a trifie nevertheless. She went through the 
world as an empress and a queen. Newspapers expatiated on her splen- 
did attire and unbcunded liberalities, ‘ Room for the Duchess of Par- 
ma !”’ yociferated the wondering crowd abroad ; no one knew what ter- 
rible grinding all this stir and bustle inflicted on her people at home. 

Yet she was pitied and beloved. Her conduct was looked upon as the 
result of Austrian policy. The people of Parma, good natured even to 
stupidity, believed her unacquainted with their distress. They called her 
“ La povera tradita,”’ and on her return they had still a cheer for her. In 
the secret of her heart, they thought her still attached to the memory of 
her husband. French papers circulated in the cafes at Parma; and, un- 
heard of toleration! a few daring Jacobins still sported the miniature of 
Napoleon on the lid of their snuff- boxes ! 

It was not rare, however, that some kind friend took pains to inform 
the wayward duchess of the true state of things. Because there was no 
free press in Italy, we must not suppose that truth might not, from time 
to time, make its way to the throne. , 

One year the duchess was about setting out on one of her genial excur- 
sions to Naples. She had hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia, and deck- 
ed it out with all the luxuries of Cleopatra’s barge. The harvest had 
been scanty, the winter severe. Her people murmured and groaned. On 
the eve of her departure, at supper under her napkin, a sealed note was 
discovered; it contained, in fourteen lines, the misery of her plundered 
people- It ran as follows :— 


* Go, then, Louisa, and God be with thee ! 

Sail on for Naples, and its sunny sky ; 

Let uot thy sons with their importune cry 

To thy maternal wish a hindrance be. ‘ 
Go: from thy cares, from all thy duties free 

Go far beyond where Venus’ temples lie ; 
Pirates or storms fear not; the watchful eye 

Of Providence guides kings across the sea. 

Go: let thy pleasures by no tears be stayed, 
’Tis the king's pride to raise on tears his throne, 
The pride of slaves to die without a groan. 

Sail on : throughout the world thy worth be spread ; 
And earth be granted to thy sons oppressed, 

To lay their sorrows with their bones at rest” * 


Maria Louisa read and turned pale; she bit her Austrian lip and shed 
tears ofrage. The police were set on the track of the insolent poet; 
nevertheless, three days afterwards the “ Povera tradiia’’ was away on 
the billows. 

Nor were these the most grievous causes of discontent. Austria had 
left nothing undone to undermine her popularity. It was still remem- 
bered witha shudder, how daringly the regiment which had been en- 
listed ia her name, surrounded as it was by Austrian forces, had, in 1815, 
on the firat report of Napoleon’s landing at Elba, set up the cry of ‘‘ Vive 
l’Empereur !"? —a movement which led to its immediate dissolution. 
The Buonaparte family, the Luciens and Louisas, were bribed into si- 
lence and inactivity. Murat was dead and buried; all hopes and wishes 
of the still redoubted party were, therefore, centred on Maria Louisa, 
and that sickly Dake of Reichstadt, who was dying by inches in his im- 
perial prison. Placed in the centre of the late Italian kingdom, Maria 
Louisa, a virtuous woman, was still formidable; she soon ceased to be a 
virtuous woman ! 

The journey to Aix was one of Metternich’s coups d'etat. She was now 
urged on in her profligate career, till she became 2 by-word to her parti- 
sans. Her father had sacrificed her heart es a bride; he was now 
willing to immolate her fame as a wife, 

The unnatural parent had his intent. In Milan, at Venice, she was 
greeted with loud shouts, ‘‘ Long live the Countess of Neipperg!” would 
it had been so ' but Napoleon was forgotten years before he had written 
his fond uxorious testament. The 5th of May, 1824, came at last, but 
tuo late; then only wasshe married! ‘ Connubium vocat: hoc pretexit 
nomine culpam!’’ The epoch of Maria Louisa’s connexion with Gene- 
ral Neipperg was happy enough ‘or her subjects. The general was 
humene and righteous « stubborn and obstinate like any German, indeed, 
but abhorrent of violent measures ; conscientious at any rate, if ever you 
succeeded in hammering reason into his dull head. He was no friend to 
the priests ; and countenanced the university in its differences with the 
neighbouring Jesuits of Modena. He affected popular manners ; could 
be very droll, when he chose, addressing the people in the patois of the 
country. 

He died on the 22nd of December, 1828. His Hungarian regiment 
attended his funeral, his war-steed bled on his grave. Maria Louisa 
sought consolation in change of air, 

From this union with Neipperg the duchess had three children. She 














* “ Va pur, Luisa, a t’ accompagni Iddo ! 
Di Partenope bella a!l noto lido ; 

Te al piacer sacra invan de figliil grido 
Distorria dal materno t alto desio. 

Va; di te di tue cure in lieto obblio, 
Liete veleggia infino in grembo a Guido ; 
Ne temer l’onda o il barbaresco infido 
Che ai Re propizio e il fato, altrui si vio. 
Va; net’ avresti uo miseria o pianto, 
Stadditi straziar del sive e l’opra 

Spirar tacendo e degli schiari il vanto. 
Va pur ; qual sei, qual valiil monde scora ; 
Terra i sudditi suoi cerchino intento 








Che lor ossa spolpate un diricopra.” 
t It was thought that the Duchess went to Naples for her confines 
ment, 
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built a palace for their habitation, on the hill near Tula; she put herself 
into communication witn Fellemberg, for their education. The eldest, 
a daughter, was married to Luigi Canvitate, one of the broken-down 
native noblemen ; the second, the Count of Montenovo (the Italian for 

Neipperg], is now an officer in an Austrian regiment; the third, a girl, 
died in childhood, 

If we were to believe all the scandals current at Parma, Neipperg had 
no easy time with his imperial mistress. Her confessor, Neurhel, a strap. 
ping German youth, stout and rosy, was made Bishop of Evestalla, then 
cf Parma, to remove him from histoo fond peniteut. Captain Crotti, the 
handsomest Italian ever born, was not allowed to do duty at the palace ; 
andan Irishman, Mac Aulay, or Magavoli, was also suspected of being too 
intimate a secretary to this most susceptible lady. Another of her secre- 
taries, Richter, was lookedupon as Neipperg’s successor in the duchess’s 
gue graces; and more lately she was, it appears, privately married to 

ount Bombelles, a French emigrant, who she raised to the dignity or 
her prime-minister. 

It was most to be deplored that this singular woman, too similar in 
this to the ey Joanna II. of Naples, should deem it necessary to 
alter her policy, and upset church and state on every assumption of a 
new favourite. Had it been otherwise, people would have less troubled 
themselves about her private concerns. Parma was long accustomed to 
dissolute sovereigns. But Maria Louisa gave up her states where she 
bestowed her heart. Her confidants were also rulers and governors. 
Her offence against public morals invariably led to the conculcation of 
public rightr. No wonder if her good peop'e were ecandalised. 

“Daughter of the North,” they exclaimed, “ are these the lessons of 
continence you give to the glowing bosoms of the children of Italy? Is 
it to set such an example that Heaven bestowed upon you a crown,’ 
long line ef illustrious ancestors, the glory of a beautiful name? Is it for 
such an occupant that we bow before the throne, bring the fruits of our 
toil at its feet, and offer up our prayers for its preservation ?” 

In sucha state of things, the tidings of the French Revolution of July, 
1830 reached Parma. Men's minds had never been at rest in Italy since 
1814. Conspiracies had been foand out at Parma in 1820, and the etate 
prison had been crowded with distinguished inmates. But those were 
the days of General Neipperg, who refused his countenance to any effa- 
tion of blood. A few luckless Carbonari were sent to a little mock Speil- 
berg, the fortress of Compiano, on the Apennines, but before the end of 
two years the day of clemency dawned, aud they were all allowed to eat 
their Christmas turkey in the bosom of their families. 

_ The government of Parma gained credit for comparative mildness and 
liberality. People were allowed to readand talk. They read and talked 
themselves into a downright frenzy when the French proclaimed that 
they would secure all independent states from foreign interfereuce. This 
principle of non-intervention was a signal for a general outbreak. The 
smaller [talian governments could live by Austria alone ; and A ustria, it 
was understood, would now be compeiled to look on unconcerned. 

From Bologna to Modena, from Faenza to Rimini, all over central Italy, 
up flew the tri-colour standard. Prelates and sbirri, Jesuits and thief- 
takers, gave way before the storm. Without one drop of bloodshed two 
millions of Italians were their own masters. The insurrection soon reach- 
ed the boundaries of Maria Louisa’s dominions. 

The animosity between this illustrious lady and her humble subjects 
was now atits highest pitch. The exchequer was utterly exhausted. 
The successor ot deneril Helapere, for the time being, one Baron Ver- 
clein, had recourse to the desperate expedient of a paper currency. A 
tremendous riot was the consequence. The government had to give up 
their measure, and Maria Louisa curled her auburn ringlets with her 
florin notes. Tumults and mutinies broke out among the students at 
the university ; young men of the best families were thrown into prison ; 
Parma was daily the scene of tumult and violence, when lo! one fine 
morning, the tri-colour flag waves on the bridge of the Euza five miles 
out of town, on the borders ! 

{t was then Carnival: a lovely spring weather Early in Februard 
people gathered violets in the field. There was walking, and riding, and 
driving of myriads of people, anxious to hail the * rainbow cf liberty.” 
The young women cut up green, red, and white ribbons; the young men 
loaded their fowling-pieces; Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundrey 
grenadiers ; she levelled her six-pounders ; barangued her troops on the 
square of her palace; the drawbridges of ‘the citadel were raised up ; 
the city gates beleaguered and closed. Parma, astonishing to relate, was 
declared in a state of siege ! Day and night squadrons ot heavy dragoons 
with drawn swords and lighted torches, cleared the streets with ominous 
tramp. There wasa dead silence. 

Horses, however, it was soon found out, cannot run, nor soldiers watch 
and stand forever. Afier three deys of patrolling, men and beasts were 
exhausted and sleepy. Maria Louisa asked for a reinforcement from the 
Austrian garrison at Piacenza. The Austrian commander, ‘‘ with best 
respects,” replied, ‘* he had no orders.” 

The people peeped out of the windows. A muzzle of afowling-piece 
was also insidiously looking out here and there. The dragoons paused 
in their course. The fowling-pieces took courage and came out in the 
streets. They joined into little clusters, they swelled into little mobs ; 
they swept away in one vast mass. Square after sqnare, row after row, 
the ducal troops lost ground till the scene of skirmishing was transferred 
to the doors of the palace. There the two factions stood confronting 
each other ; every man in his rank, under his leader, measuring with 
wistful eyes the chances of the day. 

It was like a rehearsal of aGreek tragedy. In that dreadful suspense, 
the duchess, terrified, all bathed in tears, appeared on her balcony, res- 
ting on the arm of Baron Cornacchia, a popular minister. She waved 
her arms on high, appealing to the generous feelings of the storming 
multitude. The sight of her produced an indefinable sensation. The 
people rushed forward as if to hear her words. It pressed forward as 
one body againstthe palace walls. It wound itself round the ducal 
troops, like a huge serpent, and serried them in its co‘ls. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, muskets changed masters, cannons were spiked, under 
Maria Louisa’s eyes. Nota gun was fired, not a bayonet levelled. 
What was it? Why merely this! Maria Louisa was at the mercy of her 
subjects! 

National guards organised: the fortress, the gao], the gates of the city 
taken by storm. Baron Verclein and a few otuers sought their safety 
in flight ; and before sunset order and silence was restored. It was ona 
Sunday, February 13, 1831. 

On the following morning the heads of the people proceeded to business. 
They appointed a generalissimo, colonels, and other officers of the na- 
tional guard, a new ministry, &c. Al] these acts Maria Louisa was fain 
to sanction with her name. 

During three days the poor duchess slept little and ate nothing. Her 
alace had become the house of call for all the idlers in town—shabby 
ellows with huge whiskers and dangling rapiers, s'alked up scornfully 

* ber, and half sneering, half threatening, gave her the benefit of their 
advice. 

She might have died with fright had her captivity been prolonged. But 
some of the hearts of the softer youtl.s about her were not proof against 
her feminine sorrow. A squadren of national guards was drawn up: 
one of the ducal carriages was ordered round. ‘Under the escort of ber 
humane champions, ere the people were well aware what was going 
on, she was diven to the Po at Lucca, and there ferried over to her fa- 
ther’s dominions. Hence she was directed to betake herself to her own 
good town of Piacenza, under the protection of the Austrian garri- 
son. 

It was thus the people of Parma, fo : 
her presence. After that, there was crowing and blustering for four 
weeks with “ no king over Israel.” The national guards ‘end the pa- 
triots had it all their own way. It was 4 blessed time, God knows, and 
the Parmesans can hardly recall it without tears. Order was never 
broken, no law violated. | No one can believe what good boys Italiane 
can be when left to themselves. : avs 

It was but a short dream as it turned out. Louis Philippe shook hands 
with Metternich. The non-intervention bubble burst—the Austrians 
marched forward. There was two hours’ fightat Fiorenzola. The re- 
volutionary government had sent about 120 fowling pieces, mostly young 
students, to secure the territory, maintain order, and stir up the spirits 
of the ignorant peasantry. A body of 1200 Hungarians with horse and 
cannon sallied out of Piacenza, caught the youngsters asleep, scattered in 
every dwelling and inn in the town. The young volunteers rubbed their 
eyes, arid threw open their windows: from every house, from every 
tavern, the fowling-pieces were heard rattling merrily : a body of twelve 
horsemen—they were ex-body-guards of the duchess—cut their wa 
through the enemy's ranks with their own good swords. T'wo of the Ital - 
ians fel’: the Hungarians lost about a score of their number. ‘Telack of 
ammunition brought about a close of hostilities, The Italians surrender- 
ed at discretion with ropes round their necks, for a climax of seeing » 
carrying their unloaded fowling-pieces on their backs; they were march- 
ed to Piacenza, and thrown into the dungeons cf that very citadel in 
which the fugitive duchess had taken up her quarters. 

The report of the ill-treatment of their prisoners prompted the Par- 
mesans to dire deeds of reprisals. Eight young men set out in disguise 








ra short respite. rid themselves of 




















i t-chaises, travelled across a portion of the Modenese terfitory, 
~~ daring camisado laid hands on the person of the Bishop of 
Guastalla—hat same dainty chaplain and spiritual director the ga 
duchess was once so fond of, now a portly prelate, but still fair aud rud- 
dy—from the heart of bis diocese, from the comforts of his sofa, in the 

rime of his afternoon siesta, they harried him to their coach, drove 

im away to Parma, where he was to remain as a hostage ; buat where 
all bis hardships consisted in heavy dinners, with which they kept stuff 
ing him into fits of apoplexy. And yet when his release came at length, 
so terribly wasthe gocd German scared out of his wits, that nothing 
could induce him to stay : he took flight beyond the Alps, like a flar- 
ried owl, never stopping till he found himself among his German friends 
at home, whence it took his royal mistress no little trouble to induce 
him to return. ; 

The rejoicings at Parma continued yet a few days. National airs rang 
merrily, newspapers sold admirably, and a wag brought out a precious 

amphlet, entitled ‘ The Life and Miracles of Maria Louisa.” 

On the 13th of March, at the break of day, a thick close column of 800 
Pandours thronged before the eastera gate ; at noon 16,000 Croats, Hun- 
garians, and Bohemians, with a train of heavy artillery, came up from 
the west. The weather, which had b-en cloudless during four blessed 
weeks, broke up in cold wintry showers. The Austrians were in their 
element. 

Eight buadred of the most daring spirits in town had been sent on 
some fool’s errand in the mountains. The few remaining were dragged 
away by main force from the town-gates. where they wished to exchange 
one moreshot. The partisans of the non-resistance society had it all 
their own way. 

Three months after this easy restoration of her power, the runaway 
duchess graced her capita) with her presence. Shops and windows were 
shut up. Atthe theatre the officers of the Ausirian garrison raised the 
loyal cry “ Es lebe Maria Louisa!’ It was the signal for the saucy citi- 
zens to leave the theatre. 

Maria Louisa confined herself to her palace. She surrounded herself 
with Austriancourtiers. Her tribunals proceeded against the rebels. 
But her sdirri did their work clumsily, because reluctantly. Her judges 
could bring no well stated charge against her prisoners. None was ar- 
rested except an old count, too old, and a few youngsters too proud, to 
fly. Gendarmes, witnesses, judges, all were Italians, all had been as 

uilty in their hearts as the rebels they had to deal with. The mem- 
ae of the revolutionary government were discharged : and seeing how 
all the rest of the prisoners would equally escape her, Maria Louisa was 
advised to play a magnanimous part, by publishing a universal amnesty, 














from which, however, without rhyme or reason, twenty-one individuals, 
who had been convicted of no crime, who had not even been indicted, 
were excepted. Some of them were the fellows, whose huge whiskers 
and trailing sabres hannted the duchess in her dreams, and against whom | 
she could never overcome her antipathy. Such, even in the mildest | 
states, was justice in [taly, such clemency! 

Meanwhile, schooled by adversity, Maria Louisa sought better advisers 
than amongst ber Austrian minions. There lived then at Parma a cob- 
bler’s son, by name Vincenzo Mistrali, who had exchanzed his father’s 
awl iatoa portable book shop, and who picked out knowledge from 
the greasy volumes he hee about the streets. He had developed 
considerable talents as a poet and a statesman under the French empire, 
and had for several years filled the office of governor of the city of Par- 
ma, during the first years of Maria Louisa’s dominion. 

This able and conscientious man was now trusted with the shattered 
finances of the state, and by a wise and firm rule he got his sovereign 
out of debt. The duchess herself was the first victim of the minister's 
economical schemes. He reduced her household; bullied her singers 
and fiddlers from court ; carried havec and devastation amongst her par- 
rots and monkeys; finally, he laid hold ofa golden cradle of the King of 
Rome, a gilt and jewelled toilet-table, a chair, and other trampery arti- 
cles that constituted the pride of Maria Louisa’s establishment, the great- 
est itons exhibited for the wonder of foreign visitors; he sold the dia- 
monds, he melted the gold; he filled the exchequer. The budget soon 

esented favourable results. Maria Louisa would have grumbled. Bat 

— recommended prudence, and the salutary reforms were com- 
pleted. 

Private and public chagrins now preyed upon the duchess’s mind. 
Qne of her Austrian agents, Sartorio, the chief director of the police, was 
stabbed in broad daylight in the midst of acrowd. Her Austrian auxilia- 
ries had daily squabbles with her people. Earthquake, famine, and pes- 
tilence successively ravaged her states. She was summoned to Vienna 
to receive the last breath of her eldest born, a few years afterwards she 
stood rd the death-bed of the emperor her father. Her health, under 
mined by disorders, now gave way before repeated strokes of calamity. 
Her court had lost its lustre, her capital its wonted gaiety. 

In this state of distress she bethought herself of the priests. Like 
many a wanton she was destined to die a bigot. Chance brought to 
Parma that Count Bombelles, an emigre of the narrow-minded school of 
Obarles X.; a snuffy, bewigged old dotard, but who enjoyed golden 
Opinions with the deguines om begueules of the elder branch of the Bour- 

ns. He was the man after her own heart,at any rate. He effected 
her conversion, confessed, absolved, and, at last, privately married her, 
in 1834. Priestsand monks were soon in the ascendency. The last 
years of her life were spent in the achievement of that great work, to 
which her councillor incessantly urged her, the restoration of the Jesuits. 
The people of Parma opposed the measure with frantic, anabating rage. 
It was noi only the students at the university, the boys at the elemen- 
tary schools, who rose in frequent riots, hung up Loyola ia effigy, 
deserted the school-room en masse; it was not only men of letters, such 
as tbe celebrated Pietro Giordani, who published pamphlets, stuck up 
pesquinades at the corners of the streets. Her very [talian ministers, 
with the prudent Mistrali at their head, protested against the re-introduc 
tion of the detested order. 

Allin vain! Mistrali was luckily removed by death; his colleagues 
wanted his energy and consistincy. Maria Louisa was wilful for once 
inher life. Bombelles reigned without control. A posse of Austrian 
troops once me~e wade its appearance. Numerous arrests thinned the 
ranks of the most violent opponents, and daunted the remainder. So, at 

last, the ravens of Loyola came; how many years’ indulgence Maria 
Louisa bargained for with them I know not, but her subjects never 
forgave her. 

be accession of Pius IX., the universal ferment throughout Italy, re- 
newed the qualms of her terrof of 1831. Parma was once more 


— for her, and two-thirds of the year were regularly spent at Schon- 
a. 





Reports of her approaching abdication were rife. She was weary of 
& power she had, in fact, never wielded; of a grandeur that had too jon 
smce faded. Her Italian sovereignty, so tempting in anticipation, ha 
burned ashes in its fruition. It was a mercy that death released her. 

Alas for the hero’s relict! Now can man see the wisdom of the whole- 
some old Hindoo practice, that burnt widows on the ashes of the de- 
ets Heroe’s consorts, in that blessed country, never lost caste. 

fty empresses dwindled not into fie-fie duchesses, nor closed a sublime 
tragedy into a scandalous farce. Had Maria Louisa been immolated on 
her husband’s funeral pile; had she been dealt with at Paris as she would 
at Seringapatam, why, then the Duke of Lucca would have reigned at 
Parma two and thirty years sooner. 

The Duke of Lucca! that it should be written that even Maria Louisa, 
With all her foibles, could ever be regretted! The Duke of Lucca! 
Three months are barely elapsed since he magnanimously “made away 
with the spoons.” After loud blustering and menacing, marching and 
counter-marching of troops in his puny kingdom of terror, he found out 

t system did not anwser. The Lucchese were too strong for him. 
® turned his back upon them. By a miserable shuffle, however, he 
pretended to be disposed to yield. He declared he would“ only rule 
iy love,”” He gained four and twenty hours’ breathing time, and secured 

8 plate ! With his pictures and marble he had made ducks and drakes 
pe ago; when he came over to England, affected liberal notions, aped 

rotestantism, sought for the friendship of Italian exiles at the British 
lite set about a vernacular version of the Bible. He studied po- 

#¢a! economy aud ran himself into debt at Mivart’s; he left England 
With enviable reputation. 


ans now the duchess is dead ; long live the duke! The duke—why 
pa aap # the duke! Snug at Milan, under Austrian shelter. The duke 
sp behind, but forward the Hungarians march.. The duchy of Parma 

no match for the might of the Austrian empire. The Quarterly Re- 


Mew and Blackwood have said it i 
the Italiang are a pack of cowards, and 
Parma offers no resistance. : : 


Come on, your royal highness! Austria has conquered: your subjects 
A oe The duke is not reassured yet. tle plays vide cod cnalk 
Ho oo oved people. He sends forth turgid, haughty proclama- 
of hie Nededin ata respectfa distance. He will tread on the footsteps 
Wharotees a He shifts his quarters from Milan to Modena; any 
like o ob oa arma; or if everto Parma, in the dark only, by stealt', 

*xutking malefactor. There are desperate fellows yet in Italy, 





thinks be. Did not five youths at Lucca stand up like so many targets 
to be shot at by the soldiery? and are there no fowling-pieces at Parma? 
The conquering hero, with 12,000 Germans to hack him, with )egions of 
spies, thief-takers, scribes, and pharisees to smoke out plots and treasons, 
dares not come forward yet. is reasoning is akin to that of Don Ab- 
bondio in Manzoni's story; ‘If ever I get a good leaden bullet in my 
back, will ali the might of Austria ever remove it?” ; : : 

The gallant Duke of Lucca! He comes down upon his subjects like 
an enemy ; and he will force them to pay the expenses of that wanton, 
unprovoked invasion. He will bring his English minister of the finances 
aloug with him; with a whole cabinet of Germans, French—Hottentots, 
if need be—to fatten on his people like leeches, to drain them to the last 
drops of blood. ‘ : } 

Such are now thy rulers, O, Italy! and, as a climax of ignominy, they 
are designated as /ialian princes. Ltalin princes! God forgive you! 


This little Carlo Ludovico, this scion of the Bourbors of Spain, issued | 


from the Bourbons of France, what has he in common with Italy? He 
is the grandsun of Ferdinand the bell-ringer, and of Maria Amelia of 
Austria. He was born, Heaven knows where, in times when Napoleon 
sent his royal rabble strolling and begging all over the world. He is 
wedded to Austria; has married his son and heir to France. There is 
not a drop of Italian blood in all their veins. I tell you, call them court- 
bred if you like, call them heaven-born, only not Italian. Italy has had 
tyrants of her own breeding, and they were ruthless, faithless men ; bat 
not such cravens, such despicable things as he of Parma. As warriors, 
as statesmen, as lovers of the arts, they had yet some redeeming points 
about them. Octavio Farnese mounted the throne in sheer despite of 
Charles V., and grappled single-banded with all the might of the Aus- 
trian. His Bourbon successor stands in awe of his subjects ere they raise 
even a single cry against him, and all the power of Austria is insufficient 
to restore him to his senses. An Italian, indeed! The meanest drum- 









weather was exceedingly hot, too much so for comfort, but as we follow- 
ed the commissionarie to our hotel, we were most agreeably surprised at 
the clean, cheerful, bustling appearance of the town, so unlike French 
provincial towns in general. There was a goodly show of shops, a com- 
fortable trottoir and an infinity of good hotels; and when night came on 
gas-lights gleamed overall. ‘Let it be remembered, however, that the 
many advantages Boulogne enjoys over other places, are mainly attribut- 
able to English gold, some 8000 of our compatriotes having made it their 
residence. Upon first landing we were astonished at the formidable ar- 
ray of bathing-machines, not , we than 50 being drawn up in line ona 
beautiful sandy beach like a regiment of soldiers, for in France every- 
thing is en militaire. But we are not going to give a description of Bou- 
logne, which in such an enlightened age and in such a country of travel- 
lers would be a work of supererogation, our purpose being only lightly 
to skim over the surface of things as we go alung. c 
Arrived at our hotel, bedrooms were secured, 224 we tuok a peep into 
the salle 4 manger, where a long table handsomely decorated with clean 
linen and glass and a double line of napkins cocked-hat-fashion, promi- 
sed well for the 5 o’clock dinner, which is the grand event of the day at 
all these hotels, the table d'hote absorbing, we should say, rather sn un- 
due share of attention on the part of the hotel people. When dianer- 
time arrived we were not disappointed; the cookery was excellent, and 
the succession of good things handed to us by a most pressing gargon 
was quite bewildering. We had made a hearty and most luxurious 
meal ere the main body of the company had half finished, and when the 
roti made its appearance in the shape of a joint of matton, we were com- 
pletely hors de combat. The fact is, we had forgotten foreign habits, and 
now looked on with wonder at the laborious operations with the knife 
|and fork progressing around us. Upon the whole we were very mach 
pleased with Boulogne, which independently of being a clean, eheerfal, 
|healthy, populous town, complete with every convenience, offers un- 





mer in a regiment of Pandours is more entitled to that once-honoured | usual advantages inthe way of education. After making very minute 


appellation. So long as Austria forces you upon us; 80 long as civilised 
Europe suffers a defenceless people to be trodden like dust, Charles 
Louis of Bourbon, come on, grind us, plunder us, turture us. Be our 
slave driver, our gaoler, our headsman. Only be none of us! 


CE Ee 


A SUMMER EXCURSION IN 1846, INCLUDING A 
VIS(T TO WATERLOO. 


Being neither blessed with the sweets of office, nor burdened with 
the cares of business, and in every respect free ani unfettered as to 
time, we availed ourselves of a bright fortnight last summer to see how 
matters were looking on the other side of the water. Having been 
favoured with a few olive branches, the heavy expense of education in 
this dear land had troubled our imagination not a little, and experienced 
friends directed us especially to Boulogne, as a spot where the supply 
ot the aforesaid commodity was to be had cheap and good. To take, 
therefore, a general survey of this place formed the main object of our 
our, excursion, though by no means the only one. We purpose, how- 
ever, giving a somewhat detailed account of the trip. 

In company with a younger brother—for there were two of us, an 


| enquiries as to Boulogne prices, we came to the conclus.on, that from 
| its being so thronged with English, it was a dear place for France, but 
still something cheaper, or periaps pretty nearly on a par with a water- 
ing-place, on the coast of Devonshire. That the character of English 
society at Boulogne has changed very much for the better of late years 
is an undisputed fact; and, indeed, a sufficient proof may be found in 
the increased prosperity of the place, for many English families of sub- 
stance and consideration, who formerly would have carefully shanned, 
now annually frequent it as a watering-place, without tue slightest com- 
punction. Amongst the aivantages Boulogne holds out to the visitor or 
resident, let us not forget to state that British Protestants will find here 
three or four Protestant places of worship. A 

Being satisfied with the eligibility of Boulogne as a temporary resi- 
dence, we ensconced ourselves iu the banquette of ihe St. Omer dili- 
| gence one fine morning at 9 o’clock, and were soon rolling and lumber- 
ing along over the vile roads of France. By 5 o’cluck Pp. M. we drove in- 
to the courtyard of ‘‘ L’ ancienne Poste” at St. Omer, having taken ex- 
actly eight hours to accomplish thirty-six miles, which is at the rate of 
four and a-half miles per hour! Itis a marvel how our active and intelli- 
geut neighbours can telerate such slow coaches whilst iron and navvies 
are to be got. We found the banquette a hot berth, but Englishmen al- 





old soldier and a young one—we started from Exeter on a cheerful 
morning in July, and were shot up to London without hitch or hin- 


ways select it, as being the only way of seeing the country, and the view 


of that we traversed amply repaid us for the sun and dust we encounter- 
drance, by that queen of railways, the Great Western. (Surely the ‘ed Unenclosed, highly cultivated, bold, and undulating, it presented, 
abolition of the broad gauge would leave a cruel blank in the railway | ona fair sunny mourning in July, a bright picture of peace, plenty, and 
world.) It was one of those exhilarating sunvy days, when everything | prosperity. “May this picture not have been deceptive: end may it be 
is tinged couleur de rose, and we revelled in all kinds of anticipations of | long ere the face of this fine country shail be again marred and mutilated 
continental novelties and enjoyments, from which we had long been shut by the rude hand of war! But the question of peace or war does not rest 
out by a military detention in distant Ind. Swindon was duly touched | with the cheerful reapers and simple-minded peasantry, with whom the 
at, where we stretched our legs and contributed to its useless grandeur | fertile plains of France were now filled ; but with croo ed, cold-blooded 
by partaking of bad buns and worse ginger beer—Mem. Good water | diplomatists and heartless sovereigns. Daring the journey we were 
gratis, is preferable to bed ginger beer at 6d. per bottle. This for the | seated next the conducteur, a little bearish man in a soiled gre 


en braided 


benefit of travellers. —Upon reaching Paddingion we hastily engaged a | jacket, who smoked and drank eau-de-vie unceasingly. He suid he had 


bus that was already crammed, still our baggage was shipped, and | served in the cavalry at Waterloo, which, of course, was a fib of the first 
rather than be detained we scrambled up en haut and squatted down | magnitude, as his age could not have been more than forty-three or forty- 


amccogst the gents and carpet bags, apres that nay be described as | four. Atall even's he now expressed himself in favour of peace, tho 


otium sine dignitate, and thus elevated, we traversed town to the Ade. 
laide Hotel, London Bridge, where we were to take the steamer for 
Boulogne svon afier midnight. Here, in a very comfortable and cheer- 
ful coffee-room overlooking the Thames, where we were well served 
with everything needful, we passed an agreeable interval, walking on 
board at a comparatively early hour to secure a snug berth before the 














arrival of the oi polloi, when scrambling is the order of the night, for 
these berths are not to be secured beforehand. In the aforesaid coffee- 
room we encountered a queer character in the shape of a good-looking 
youth of about fifteen, who puzzled us all extremely. At first we con- 
cluded he was tipsy, but ere we lost sight of him, we put down his 
vagaries to a weekness of intellect. Like many others he had taken his 
dianer, and was waiting for the Boulogne steamer, and there he was 
laughing and talking to himself and gliding about the room from table 
to table imparting incoherent scraps of intormation touching himeelf or 
Boulogne, (whither it appeared he was returning to school) to any of 
the company who would listen to him,—an amusement to some, an an- 
noyance to others. We fell in with this oddity again in the saloon of the 
steamer, and whilst we were making strenuous but vain efforts to snatch 
a little sleep amidst the glare of the cabin lamp and the pattering of feet 
overhead, our funny friend in his shirt and trowsers and taking it eae 
on his horsehair sofa, was as merry and silly as ever, and saying all 
sorts of impudent things to a couple of foriegners, who evidently thought 
him either drank or mad ! 

At 11 o’clock we walked on board the steamer and having pinned our 
names to a couple of sofas, we took a few turns on deck to enjoy the 
nightand scene. The night was still and starry, and strange were the 
sights and sounds that greeted us on all sides, as we floated motion- 
less on the broad bosom of Father Thames. There were stars above, 
and reflected stars below, whilst a thousand lights flickered amongst the 
forests of masts far andnear. Then the thundering noise of the steam 
escaping from newly-arrived vessels, the rush of the impetuous river 
through the mighty arches, and the reverberation caused by the ceaseless 
roll of, carriages over the same, almost deafened us. It seemed alto- 
gether wondrous strange ; for though sufficiently familiar with the terra 
Jirma parts of London, a night on the river was quite a novelty to us. 

We had tried every ingenious method we had ever heard of to get a 
nap, but obdurate — was not to be coaxed, when at 2 a.M., a 
scuffling on deck and the jerking motion cf the vessel—as if she had 
been taken with a sudden shivering fit—were distinct evidences of being 
under way. All hopes of a snooze now vanished ; we gazed with en- 
vious eyes upon the dormant forms around us, shrouded in cloaks and 
blankets, then looking vacantiy at the cabin lamp, our thoughts carried 
us back exactly a quarter of a century, when we took the steamer a 
the Tower stairs on a dreary November morning to join an Indiaman 
at Gravesend, As soon as objects became visible we were again on deck. 
Gravesend was already astern, the river broad and placid with a thick 
fog rolling over its surface, through which we constantly descried in- 
ward-bound vessels at anchor waiting for the tide. On either side the 
country for the most part seemed low, muddy, and uninteresting. No- 
thing marvellous transpired on our passage, which was accomplished in 
11 hours with very fair weather. Our company on an average was not 
what a Chinaman would call first chop, gentry being scarce. Some- 
where about 7 a.m., after all the sleepers in the saloon had turned out, 
a wretched breakfast was laid there , but the washings, and combings, 
and brushings, and teeth-cleanings, which had been going on there, ad- 
ded to the unsavoury evaporations, which were not yet absorbed, from 
some twenty human beings, many being of aldermanic mould, all tended 
to take the edge off one’s appetite. There was plenty of regular steam- 
boat tea and coffee, rayther strong of the fore-hold as a sailor would say, 
and the usual edibles were strewed over not a clean tableclsth in a care- 
less and most comfortless manner, bythe indefatigable and civil steward, 
and his assistant in their sleeves, both perspiring atevery pore from their 
ceaseless exertions. How servants of steamers can find time to eat 
and sleep isa puzzle. We sat beside a French woman of the humbler 
class at breakfast, and not being over hungry ourselves, we were useful- 
ly and unceasing employed in adminstering to the wants of our neigh- 
bour, who was blest with a most voracious twist, and was moreover ex- 
ceedingly dirty. There was something savage in her appetite, and oc- 
casionally we almost trembled for ourselves. She was certainly a most 
unfair specimen of French womankind. After breakfast our friend was 
not a bad living illustration of the mulium in parva, for she was a little 
woman with a good deal in her! 


It was about half-past one r.M., when our steamer was alongside the 
quay of Boulogne, and here we were once more in La belle France 
after a lapse of sixteen years. Matters seemed pretty much in statu quo. 
There were the same grey-coated and civil dowaniers with their official 
attentions to ourselves and baggege. The houses were just as lofiy and 
the streets just as narrow as ever, and the commissionaires of the divers 
hotels as zealous and pressing. We decided on the Hotel du Nord, and 
upon the whole were P tisfied with it. The table d'hote was excellent, but 
the bedrooms and attendance was not quite what they ought to be. ‘Ihe 
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he was by nomeans sociably-disposed or accommodating, till the end of 
the journey, when he suddenly thawed and became wondrous civil. In 
the course of this day we passed within a short distance of the memor- 
able fields of Crecy and Agincourt !— talismanic words to an Englishman ; 
but— 

“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,”’ 


which may be translated—England gained victories before the time of 
Wellington. Still honour be to his name! 

A short distance from St. Omer we passed a decent looking auberge, 
whose sign was “Au Grand Marlborough.” This struck us asa most 
singular circumstance in so sensitive a country a8 France, for certainly a 
Frenchman can cherish no particular love for that hero. There was an- 
other curious sign netioed by us on this journey, for our neighbours 
display a fantastic taste in the matter of signs ; this was it—‘ Au pauvre 
Diable.” 

At “ L’ancienne Poste’’ we enjoyed an excellent dinner, includin 
wine, for three francs each. The whole place promised cleanliness an 
comfort, but we had no opportunity of trying the bedrooms. At7, we 
took our places in the Lille diligence, and reached that town about 5 on 
the following morning, putting up at the Hotel de Flandres, where we 
got a poor breakfast. I was wide awake the whole night, having only a 
beautiful moon to hold converse with, my happy brother being sound 
asleep per totam viam. There seemed to be no end to fortified towns, 
and priests were very numerous, whether as passengers or spectators; 
a knot of ecclesiastics being not uncommon at the inn door wherever we 
oe At one large town, which we reached at midnight, we were 
much struck by the ecolemn, yet musical, sound of the cathedral bell, as 
it swung heavily over the sleeping city. There is either a ring or a tone 
in foreign bell-metal which ours does not possess, or else there is a charm 
imparted by the circumstances under which a traveller sometimes hears 
it. The night was hot, and the conducteur pointed out to us a dark cor- 
ner, somewhere near to which drinkables were to be had. After grup 


_ ing about a good deal we found the place, where a cross-grained old wo- 
| man, without a palate, sold cafe and eau-de-vie to Messieurs les Voy- 


ageurs. Ve had something approaching to a squabble with this presid- 
ing goddess, whose speech, from the defect in her mouth, wasquite un- 
intelligible to a foreign ear; at length we discovered we had paid her a 
sou or two too little for her eau de-vie, the price of un petit verre being 
doubled after midnight ; a privilege we readily acknowledged, as soon 
as it was made comprehensible to us. Truly it was much ado about 
nothing. 

At Lille we got upon the Great Northern Railroad, by which we reached 
Bruxelles at3p.m., having left Lille at 9 o’clock, This line unites at 
Ghent with the great line from Ostend to Cologne, so that Bruxelies is only 
gained by a most circuitous route. We had thus been thirty hours en route 
from Boulogne, and yet, with the aid of steam, we had only accomplished 
two hundred and twenty miles! a matter of five hours with a broad gauge 
express! When the omuibus discharged us at the Hotel de France (Rue 
Royale), we were worn out with heat, dust, fatigue, and want of sleep, but 
plenty of fresh water, clean towels, a comfortable bedroom, and a very 
good table d’hote, made new creatures of us and fitted us for the rational en- 
joyment of that princely city. It would be a piece of impertinence to inflict 
upon my readers any description of Brussels ; let it suffice then to say that 
the hotels are superior to those of Paris, and the Park one of the finest pro- 
menades in Europe. We were fortunate in going to the Hotel de France, 
kept by a pretty little English womanof the name of Porter, formerly of 
the Royal Hotel, at Clifton. This hotet is handsome, clean and reason- 
able. The weather was lovely, the air warm and still, and wetraversed 
the streets till 9 or 10 o’clock ; taking iceJat one place, cafe at another, &c., 


Ce . . 

We were well fagged at length, and were dragging ourselves upstairs, 
preparatory to turning in for the night, when the rattling of drums caught 
our ears, for they were beating off. This stirred up all our professional en- 
thnsiasm, and we followed the music toa late hour. The next day was 
Sunday, and we attended English worship at the Chapel Royal. Alaa! 
there was a wretched attendance, though there are thousands of English a! 
Brussels. [It istoo true that the high privileges, religious and otherwise, 
that we enjoy a8 & nation, are sadly undervalued, colthe negleat of these 
privileges will, it is to be feared, eventually bring a heavy judgment upon 
us. Inthe course of the day visited the Cathedral during service. Here 
was mummery and superstition on a splendid scale ; much tapestry, and 
many altars; the Virgin everywhere in the ascendant, whilst the Saviour 
is thrown completely in the shade, In the face of such glaring facts, how 
can Popery clear itself fromthe charge of idolatry? And is not the of- 
fence greatly aggravated by thecivilized and educated character of its fol- 
lowers? ‘Truly the account will be a heavy one; but may God’s mercy 
temper the rod! y 

Upon the whole Brussels must be a most agreeable foreign ocation 
for an Englishman.. The houses are large, lofty, handsome, and clean- 
looking ; the shops good and abundant. But Brussels is not & cheap 
place. Bruges, however, is very cheap, with the advantage of being 





nearer England, but then the climate is not thought well of. A large 
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house at Bruges can be had for 36/. per annum. What little fellows are 
the Belgian suldiers! Even the troops on duty in the age (and of 
course they are the clite) are of stunted growth, and would cut a poor 
figure by the side of our infantry of the line. Their uniform is blue with 
green epaulettes ; but though well-dressed, the Belgian troops, somehow 
or other, aré deficient in a martial air. ] rT 
Now for Waterloo : for where is the Englishman, who, when visiting 
Belgium's capital, can abstain from a pilgrimage to that celebrated spot, 
‘were it even for the twentieth time? Fifteenfyears before we had tra- 
versed the ground on a wet October day, but that visit had only acted as 
a whet to our appetite for that sort of thing, and we now proceeded on 
@ second trip with greater zest than ever. Four of us started in an open 
earriage, on a beautiful morning in July, the only drawback being the 
excessive heat of the weather. From the moment we drove from the 
door of the Hotel de France until we reached the field of battle, m 
ination was on the stretch, and peopled the whole distance wit! 
‘et columns of soldiers. It was, we believe, the 3rd, or Picton’s, Di- 
vision that, in addition to some Belgian troops, was quartered 10 Bruxel- 
les, on the morning of the 16th June, 1815. As we now drove through 
the Place Royal, we pictured to ourselves the eventiu) gathering of our 
gallant fellows ere break of day, in obedience to the peremptory note 
of the bugle, or still more startling long roll. Here Byron’s lines rushed 
into our minds.— 


‘ 


ES— 


the summit on a fine day, we are soon reconciled to the intrusion, when we | 
see the interesting field of action spread out like a map at our feet. All the 


* Then there was mounting in hot haste the steed ; 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And quickly forming in the ranks of war !” 


But, in truth, there was no end to Byronic quotations all the day ; his 
fine verses are so admirably expressive of the whole scene from first to 
last. Indeed, I will venture to assert that without a familiarity with 
Byron’s stanzas on Waterloo, half the pleasure of a visit to that famed 
spot is lost, ; 

We have cleared the barrier, and having rattled over a mile or two of 
pave through a flat and well-cultivated country, at length— 


** Ardennes waves above us her green leaves.”’ 


This is the forest of Soiguies, which extends to within a mile and a 
half of the battle-field; or rather did extend, for, to our surprise aud dis- 
appointment, we perceived it was rapidly disappearing under the axe, to 
make way for the increasing population of Belgium. Right and lefi, 
where a few years before the forest stoud, houses had sprung up in 
common with potatoes and cabbages, whilst piles of faggots and bark, 
and stumps of trees, spoke plainly of the woodman’s exploits. 

In our progress the mind's eye and the mind’s ear too, (for why should 
not the mind hear as well as see?) were in full and active employment. 
Now we saw the tall, sturdy, smooth-faced English infantry tramping 
through the dust, nothing loth, to meet the foe,—the well appointed dra- 

oons with their sleek cattle,—the noble looking Life Guards,—the bust- 
ing Staff. Then, for sounds, we had “ the creaking of baggage-wagons, 
the ap of artillery, the clattering of hoofs and steel scabbards, 
&c., &c.,” all, all tending the same way, to take part in the bloody 
drama at Quatre Bras, to be quickly followed by the still bloodier at 
Waterloo. Many, many of this gallant train,— 








famous sites are clearly discernible from this point even to the distant village 
of Quatre Bras, which is marked by a windmill. ‘The weather was lovely 
—the face of the country much parched by the heat ; but it was covered 
with crops of pease, beans, potatoes, wheat, oats, and the spot where Pic- 
ton fell was purple with the blossom of lucern, which we first mistook for 
clover. After gazing our fill at the interesting prospect, so full of glorious 
recollections to an Englishman in particular, we most unwillingly retraced 
our steps toLa Couronne, where Monsieur Baptiste regaled us withsome 
excellent wine and bread and cheese, at a very moderate charge. Before 
leaving Mont 8. Jean, we paid a visit tothe Serjeant-Major’s colleetion 


ments, and alas! mutilated military decorations, of various kinds, mostly 
of the Legion of Honour; the last were touching souvenirs of that tearful 
day, telling, as they so plainly do, the fate of their once gallant wearers, 
Th noble hearts that once throbbed so proudly beneath these honours are 
now mingled with theearth of Waterloo, whilst the orders themselves have 
passed into the handsof an English Serjeant-Major, for the benefit of 
tourists from perfidious but victorious Albion ! 
“ Sic transit gloria, &c.,” 

On our return to Brussels, we looked once more atthe interesting little 
chapel at Waterloo, and its mournful tablets. We found it much enlarged 
since our last visit, sixteen years previously, doubtless to keep pace with 
the increased population of a pacific age. 

The visit to Waterloo, having been most agreeably accomplished, we, 
parted company, +. ¢., self and Frater: he was bound for the beautiful Rhine 
to which I was nota stranger ; but I wished to see Antwerp and the works 
of Rubens, so thither [ went, per rail on the following day. There is a simi- 
arity between English and foreign railroad arrangements than a stranger 
would perhaps expect to find; certainly, in Belgium the carriages are 
mean, the stoppages troublesome, and the pace slow, scarcely averaging 
twenty miles per hour; but we must admit that all is conducted with ad- 
mirable regularity. ‘To becompelled to show one’stickets at every station 
is, however, very teasing, as also that scrupulous weighing of even a small 
sac de-nuit and hat-box, which operation must sometimes cost a hurried 
traveller his place in the starting train. I¢ wasa hot cheerfulday, and IL 
had a pleasant run, through a highly cultivated and thickly populated but 
flat country, to Antwerp. The terminus is outside the fortifications ; 
from thence we proceeded, in an omnibus, to the Hotel de Pare, in the Place 
Vert. Inthe centre of this public promenade is a noble bronze statue of 
Rubens, who is here held in high veneration, and hard by in the renown- 
ed Cathedral and the Museum, his most celebrated works bear him com- 
pany. That so dull and cold a clime, and so insipid and unpicturesque a 
country should have produced a painter so illustrious, seems a marvel and 
amystery. Ourgreat poet, Byron, owed his inspiration (so he tells us} to 
gin and water : is it to her famed schiedam that Flanders is indebted for the 
inspiration of her painter ? 

Antwerp, with its 65,000 inhabitants, its towering Cathedral, and its 
lofty houses, is a fine city; but to us all seemed dull, heavy, and unin- 
teresting, after traversing so lately light and cheerful France. But 
what can be more opposite than the character of the two countries? 





Osa le bots coldaied o .o:.2 Ween 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low.” 


Thus sang Byron, with what truth let thesurvivors of that fearful con- 
flictdeclare. Atlength the straggling, but clean and substantial, vil- 
lage of Waterloo was insight; but we were sorry to miss the little au- | 
berge on the left, which Wellington made his head-quarters, with 
the sign-board having the words ‘: Les Quarteers Generales de Duke de 
Wellington.” All this had now been replaced by a new house. As 
we proceeded on to Mont St. Jean I was astonished at the alteration the 
face of the country had undergone. The forest, as before remarked, had 
become wofully thinned throughout, and now the fine, extensive, and 
almost champagne country, was thickly dotted with new houses, whilst 
alas ! not very far to the left, as we debouched from the immortal Svig- 
nies, a large staring mass of red brick building intruded itself on our no- 
tice. It looked very like one of our union poor-houses, but proved to be 
a@ sugar manufactory ! 

On reaching the village of Mont St. Jean we made the clean comfor- 
table little inn, yclept ‘“‘ La Couronne,” our head-quarters, engaging to 
eat our luncheon there after traversing the field, It is kept by one 
Baptiste, a fine civil fellow of English build, though of Belgian birth, 
who plumed himself not a little in having lent a hand in tending the 
wounded during the fight, the village, it will be remembered, having 
been immediately in the rear of the British centre, every house in it was 

robably an hospital! Our carriage was standing at the door of the 
Fittle inn, whilst we were looking over the testimonials of some half-a- 
dozen native guides, when an active military-looking man, with a mous- 
tache and a medal, crossing the road, engaged our attension. He was 
declaring in an audible voice, and in unmistakeable English, for the 
benefit of all visitors (and three distinct parties had just arrived ), that 
five francs was his charge, neither more nor less. Ata glance we saw 
he was a Waterloo hero, and the very man for our money, so we pu! our- 
selves at once under his guidance, the native guides, eclipsed and de- 
jected, not venturing for an instant to dispute such superior claims. 

his was no less a person than Serjeant-Major Cotton, who figured in 
the battle with the 7th Hussars. He resides in the village, and has 
long been the principal guide over the field. The Serjeant-Major is cer- 
tainly an intelligent man, and tells his story very well, but we tound him 
in much too great a hurry. His charge of five francs may be moderate, 
but he evidently calculated upon pocketing a good many five-franc pieces 
in the course ae fine day in July. Such a spot is not to be skimmed 
over so hastily,—in truth, I could have passed a week there; and if 
destined ever to make it another visit, I will eschew all guides, British 
or foreign, who sadly interfere with all the spirit-stirring yet solemn as- 
sociations that absorb the mind upon such occasions. 

The gallant Serjeant-Major proved himself a skilful tactician, for havin 
hired himself to three parties at once, he concentrated his forces, and acte 
as cicrone to the united body. The road to Nivelle branches off to the right 
direetly opposite to the aforesaid inn; by this we proceeded to Hougomont, 
the carriages putting us down withina couple of gunshots of the glorious 
war-stricken pile. The interior being tenanted by a farmer’s family, we 
satisfied ourselves with taking a minute survey of the outside, where pro- 
bably the principal interest lies. Thirty-one years had elapsed since Jer- 
ome’s armed masses were launched against Hougomont, yet there are the 
countless shot-marks upon the brick- work as fresh as ever ! The low brick- 
wall that skirts one side of the orchard is a highly interesting object, the 
rough loop-holes made by the Duke’s order the evening before the fight 
being left in their original state. The bricks of this well were fearfully 
chipped by the French bullets. It strikes an Englishman as singular that 
these extemporaneous apertures should have been permitied to remain un- 
repaired for so longa period. In England they would have been filled up 
on the following morning, if a mason was to be had,—and yet the Belgians 
are not wanting inindustry. Is it that traces of that great struggle are 
held in such veneration 2 The seoond inclosure, or orchard, which was 
occupied by some Nassau troops, still shows traces of the fight, especially 
its hedges, which formed admirable breastworks. On emerging from this 
orchard by the right, the Serjeant-Major pointed out to us a natural hollow 
extending towards the farm, describing it as The Friendly Hollow, from 
the shelter it offered our men when hard pressed by superior numbers. It 

seemed just the sort of cover from whence riflemen could act with effect. 
After taking in all we could of Hougomont, we walked slowly towards 
La Haye Sainte and the Mount; en route we helped ourselves freely to pods 
pel vs and beans, and ears of barley, for home culture, whilst every now 
and then we made greedy snatches at pieces of bone or leather, as the 
caught our eye in the fallows; but, alas! upon being referred to the criti- 
cal acumenof our cicerone, they were generally declared to be of ignoble 
origin, and to have no connexion with the great battle ! 
he party that clustered round the gallant Serjeant-Major, whilst he 
was pouring forth his oft-told tale, consisted of about a dozen, all English, 
and mostly young men; and it disappointed me to see how very soon the 
generally of them got tired of the interesting scene spreed out before them 
which at a very early stage was clearly deemed a bore. The visitto Water‘ 
loo seemed to be fone through more asa duty than a pleasure. On a- 
former pilgrimage to this spot, in company with two of our compatriotes, 
we noticed the same cold-bleoded and most provoking indifference, which 
no efforts of ours could overcome. Their nil admirari mood (affected by 
too many of our countrymen, whether at home or abroad,) was proof 
inst all our bursts of enthusiasm, and was rather a damper on the en- 
j oyment of the day. 
Upon viewing the celebrated Waterloo mound, the first impression on 
tourists is that of annoyance that the character of the battle ground should 








We paid a long visit to the Museum, the great lion of the place. Here 
Rubens’ works are very numerous, and may be readily distinguished by 
the veriest tyro amongst a good deal of mediocrity. St. James’s Church 
is well worth seeing; it boasts of some pictures by Rubens, and is high- 
ly decorated. Antwerp has all the characteristics of a Dutch town, 
and, in this respect, differs totally from Bruxelles, which is French in 
aspect. Here gable fronts abound. The Rue de Mer is a noble street, 
and the Exchange, Hotel de Ville, and Citadel are all worthy of a visit. 
On the glacis of the latter we had an opportunity of seeing some of the 
Belgian military at drill, but they cut a poor figure after our lads, bein 
poorly appointed and undersized. As a race, we should say the Bel- 
gians were a plain-looking people. I must not forget the Hotel do 
Parc; the landlord is a civil Frenchman, but it is a poor house of enter- 
tainment ; the fare, the wine, and the attendance were not what they 
ought to have been. 

_ The distance from Anvers to Ostend by rail is ninety miles, via Ma- 
lines, Gand, Bruges, the average speed being twenty miles: the country, 
as usual, a dead flat, but highly cultivated, producing corn, flax, beet, 
turnips, potatoes, beans; pasture scarce; crops light: the fields divided 
by dykes and wet ditches. Trees—willow, alder, poplar, and dwarf 
oak. Cattle small—sheep scarce. Such were our impressions at a pas- 
sing glance. I reached Ostend at 4 p.m., and found clean quarters at 
the Ship Hotei, which is convenient from its proximity to the steamers. 
The charges are very moderate. Ostend may be disposed of in half a 
dozen words—a dull, uninteresting place, with no verdure in its vicinity ; 
streets narrow, and at right angles; somewhai English in aspect—tol- 
erably clean, much red tile, and built of brick, the country producing 
no stone; the shops not tempting; fortifications on sea face very strong 
—upon the glacis is a beautiful walk, overlooking the sea, where we 
saw two or three thousand people promenading. The sands beneath 
are superb. A looped curtain flanks the entrance to the harbour. 

A pleasant passage of five hours, in the Queen of the Belgians steamer, 
brought us to Ramsgate, distant sixty miles, and, by rail, we reached 
London, ninety-seven miles further, the same evening. F. B. D. 


SKETCHES OF MODERN LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 
From a paper entitled a Graybeard’s Gossip. 


Ithas been said that the heart of every man contains a chained devil, 
but the malice and fury of the fanatic’s devil is the most diabolical of all. 
Nor isthe Reformed Church more reformed, in point of toleration, than 
any of its adversaries. When Servetus was burnt, all the Protestant chur- 
ches offered thanks to Caivin, and the church of Geneva, for burning him. 
“Even in their ashes live their wonted fires;” and, in the spirit of real 
Christianity, which is love to all, all theological enthusiasts should en- 
deavour to beware of their own hearts. If there be any one truth which 
the yperusal of the scriptures should inculcate, it is the duty of universal 
brotherhood and toleration. If there be any one point in which all sects 
agree, itis inthe feeling of mutual hatred, and the practice of intoler- 
ance. 

Mark the contrast afforded by the ancient nations, whose most despotic 
governments rarely interfered with the freedom of religious thought. Among 
the Jews, the Sadducees, rejecting the traditionary doctrines of the scribes, 
which constituted a large portion of the established religion, taught that 
man cught to serve God out of pure love, not from the hope of reward or 
fear of punishment ; and, consequently, maintained that there was no fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, Notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of typical deities adapted to the comprehension, or rather addressed to the 
senses, of the million, the philosophers of Greece evidently believed in one 
God and one truth; that truth, whatever form it might assume, being 
sanctified in the intention, which made all varietie$ of sincere worship ac- 
ceptable tothe Supreme Being. The dramatists, despising while they tol- 
erated the objects of vulgar homage, were always opposed in heart to the 
popular divinities: Euripides, in particular, seizes every opportunity of in- 
dulging an innuendo against the gods; and how Aristophanes delighted to 
ridicule them must be well known to every classical reader. Convinced 
that genuine piety was manifested im the heart and the intention, even al- 
though the Deity might not come within their knowledge, the Athenians 
erected an altar To the unknown God.” 

So totally free were the ancient Romans from any fanatical proselytism, 
or bigotry and intolerance, that they incorporated with their own the reli- 
gion of allthe nations they subdued, until it might almost be said that the 
conquerors became converts to the conquered. ‘Their authors, writing un- 
der the most despotic emperors, who were also chief priests, might profess 
themselves religious free-thinkers, without fear of the state inquisition, of 
spiritual tyranny, or even of social prosecution. Hear how Seneca, in his 
tragedy of “Troas,” demolishes the whole national mythology at one 
fell swoop. “7 

Post mortem nihil est ; ipsaque mors nihil. 
Qaeris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 
Quo non nata jacent. 

Tenera, et aspero 
Regnum sub domino, limen et obsidens 
Custos non facili Cerberua ostio, 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 
Et par sollicito fabula somnio. 

History does not inform us that any one of these sceptical writers was pro- 
secuted by the attorney-general upon the ground of his being an offender 
against the common law. . 

Methinks I hear a hundred voices angrily ejaculate, “ Ay, but all 
these were false religions, which were not worth defending, whereas ours is 
the true religion, which it is impious to disbelieve.” Most zealous, but not 
most logical of objectors! will you favour me with an answer to Pilate’s 








have been in any way changed for its formation. However, on reaching 


question, “* What is truth?” Nay, youneed noreply. I can tell you be- 








of Waterloo relics, which doubtless are all genuine; but, nevertheless, a | 
shadow of suspicion ever attaches to such matters, so we would not buy, | 
There were breast-plates, and cap-plates, and imperial eagles, and shattered | 
pistols and tattered pouches. and broken swords, and fragments of accoutre- | 
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forehand. Were it possible that ye could have been born in remote centur- 
ies and in various quarters of the earth, these would be your respective re- 
sponses, “ Paganism is the truth—Druidism isthe truth—Popery is the 
truth,” and this last has undergone fifty modifications, every one of which 


ye would, at diffierent times, have maintained to be the truth. In short, ye 
discriminating believers according to latitude and longitude and acts of 
parliament, ye would have afferded a fresh proof that 


Religion isthe mind’s complexion, 
Govern’d by birth, nct seif-election ; 
We all and each of us adore 
Justas our parents did before. 
Why should we then ourselves exali, 
For what we happen to inherit, 
Or view in others as a fault, 
What in ourselves we deem a merit ? 

Not to encourage a wanton impeachment of established creeds—not to 
sanction perilous innovations upon our social habits, has this long preamble 
been written ; but to assert the world’s right to an unrestricted and unpun- 
ishable discussion ot theological questions, and more especially to bespeak 
a patient hearing in behalf of one who encountered the privation of fortune, 
birthright, country, children, friends, society—trials which would have ren- 
dered life itself intolerable, had he not been sustained by the conscientious 
conviction that the doctrines fur which he was thus cruelly persecuted had 
tauth for their basis, and the welfare of his fellow-creatures for their 


bject. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Warnham, in Sussex, on the 4th of 
August, 1792. Of his boyish days not much has been made known, but 
by the following extraet from one of his poems it appears that at a very 
early age the young enthusiast resolving that his mind should not be cast 
in the hereditary educational mou!'d to which other boys are subjected, sol- 
emnly devoted his future lifeto the great and holy cause of human im- 
provement, In his dedication to the “ Revolt of Islam” the juvenile 
visionary has recorded the moment of his making this philanthropic 
vow— 

Thoughts of great deeds were mine, dear friend, when first 

The clouds which wrap this world from youth did pass.— 

I do remember well the hour which burst 

My spirit’s sleep ; a fresh May morn it was, 

When I walk’d forth upon the glittering grass, 

And wept, I knew not why; until there rose 

From the near school-room, voices, that alas! 

Were but one echo from a world of woes, 

The harsh and grating strife of tyrants and of foes. 


And then I clasp’d my hands and looked around, 

But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 

Which pour'd their warm drops on the sunny ground— 
So without shameI spoke—" { will be wise, 

And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 

Such power, for 1 grow weary to behold 

The selfish and the strung still tyrannise 

Without reproach or check.”"— | then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold, 


And from that hour did I with earnest thought 
Heap knowledge from forbidden mines of lore, 
Yet nothing that my tyrants knew or taught 

I cared to learn, but from that sacred store 
Wrought linked armour for my soul, before 
It might walk forth to war among mankind. 


Many a so-called saint, under the influence of a misanthropica! bigotry, 
aggravated by unsocial wanderings in ‘deserts drear, and shaggy caves 
forlorn,’ has devoted himself to a monastic cell, or hermit’s lonely den, 
that so he might obtain, by the sacrifice of a few years’ pleasure, canoni- 
sationin this world, and an eternity of enjoyment inthe next. In other 
words, he has attempted to cajole the Deity into a most exorbitant compact, 
founded on an intense selfishness, and an utter disregard for the interests 
of the whole human race, except those of the individualusurer, Contrast, 
with this picture, the noble-hearted school-boy, letting fall his tears upon 
the sunny grass of May, and swearing upon that altar to be just, and free, 
and mild, and to devote his whole soul, with a magnanimouschivalry, to 
the defence of the weak and the oppressed, against the tyrannous and the 
strong :—remember that this was nota momentary ebullition, or transient 
consecration of his powers, but that, through a life of struggle and perse- 
cution, he performed his self-sacrificing mission with the persevering cour- 
age of a hero; and then pronounce which made the holier vo w; which 
best deserves the reverence, and admiration of mankind. 

A child-man rather than a man-child, young Shelley fed too intensely 
upon his own lofty thoughts, to mix much in the recreations of his compan- 
ions at the first school to which he was sent, or even to exhibit any indica- 
tion of the marvellous genius which he subsequently displayed. What 
Wordsworth says of Milton might already be applied to him— 

His soal was as a star, and dwelt apart. 

At the age of thirteen he was removed to Eton, wheie his initiation was 
signalised by an incident that rendered still more eminent the precocious 
grandeur of hischaracter. If any remaining relic of cruelty and demorali- 
sation be more atrocious than another, it is the system of fagging, still pre- 
served in our public schools ; a practice which reconciles the junior to an 
abject slavishness at one period, in order that he may take a future revenge 
by inflicting upon another the tyranny to which he himself had been sub- 
jected. These are strong, but not inapplicable terms, for all boys are cruel, 
from innate wantonness of power from mutual encouragement in despotism, 
from irresponsibility, from want of reflection. A school in which this 
Helotism prevails, has all the vices of aslave colony, aggravated by the 
reckless inhumanity of youth ; a state so diametrically opposed to Shelley’s 
notions of right and wrong, that, in obedience to his vow, he instantly 
proclaimed his determination never to become a fag. This was, indeed, to 
deny Dianaat Ephesus. The young revolutionist had rebelled against one 
of the time-honoured institutions of our ancestors ; he had made personal 
enemies of several hundred boys—for every actual as well as prospective 
Nero considered his vested rights to be endangered—and he had even of- 
fended the masters, who were staunch advocates (proh pudor !) for the 
maintenance of this cruel and corrupting system. 

What a scene is here presented to us! On one side a fair, slight, blue- 
eyed stripling, of thirteen, in delicate health, for he was already threat- 
ened with pulmonary complaint; on the other the scowling masters and 
hundreds of infuriated boys, menacing him with every torment that their 
malice could invent, if he still clung to his audacious resolve. But he 
had already “ wrought linked armour for his soul,’ and he remained in- 
domitable, although the contest must have inflicted many a pang upon 
his all-loving heart. Vainly might we ransack history for an instance of 
similar fortitude and maguanimity in one so young. True, there have 
been juvenile martyrs ; but what is the momentary pang of a death mar- 
tyrdom, compared to that whichis unflinchingly saleeel, every day and 
all day long, for a series of years ? 4 

This revolting cruelty roused instead of taming his spirit; and as{he 
denied the duty of obedience when enforced by menaces and punishment 
instead of reason and argument, we need little marvel that frequent 
breaches of school discipline occasioned him to be removed in October, 
1810, to University College, Oxford. Before this ra however, and 
when he was only fifteen years of age, he is stated to have written two 
novels, “Justrozzi,” and the “ Rosicrucian,”’ which were severely repro- 
bated by the reviewers for their new and objectionable views of morality, 
with what justice I cannot say, as I never saw either of these works. At 
Eton he devoted himself to the pursuit of chemistry, but, as usual with 
him, his zeal outstripped his discretion, for upon one occasion he was 
nearly blown up by an accidental explosion ; and upon another, he un- 
consciously swallowed some mineral poison, which increased the natural 
weakness of his constitution. : : 

For the full particulars of his college life, the reader is referred to a 
series of papers, admirably written by his friend and brother-collegian, 
Captain Medwin, which first appeared in the pages of this magazine. 
At the end of bis second term, in 1811, he published an irreligious pamph- 
lel, and completed his folly by circulating copies among the bench of 
bishops. The result was a summons, on the 25th of March, before the 
heads of the college. The masters produced acopy of the syllabus, and 
asked if Shelley was the author of it, in a rude, abrupt, and insolent tone. 
Shelley complained much of his violent and ungentlemanlike deportment, 
saying, “I have experienced tyranny and injustice before, and I well 
know what vulgar insolence is, but I never met with such unworthy 
treatment. [Lam determined not to answer any questions respecting 
the publication on the table.” He immediately repeated his demand ; I 
persisted in my refusal ; and he said furiously, ‘“ Then you are expelled ; 
and I desire that you will quit the college early to-morrow morning 
at the latest." The manner of its execution may have been harsh, 
but the sentence itself, provoked by such arash and wanton outrage, 
might well have been anticipated. 

His father, irritated by the disgrace his son had incurred, refused, for 





* History of Sussex, vol. ii., p. 270. 
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fter his expulsion, to receive him within his doors; and 
arene = ry he gained Samiasice, the coolness of his reception eorees 
mined him to quit his home privately and repair to London. * Can a 
be wondered at 1” asks Mrs. Shelley. ‘ At the age of seventeen, fragile 
in health and frame, of the purest habits in morals, full of devoted gene- 
rosity aud universal kindness, glowing with ardour to attain wisdom, i 
solved, at every personal sacrifice, to do right, burning with a desire for 
affection and sympathy, he was treated as a reprobate, cast forth as a 
criminal. The cause was that he was sincere ; that he believed the 
opinions which he entertained to be true; and he loved truth with a 
martyr’s love.” ‘ : 

Respecting his first adventures iu Lendon, the most painful statements 
are current. Pride and a sense of injury preventing bim from making 
avy applications to his family, his pecuniary means — became ex- 
hausted, and he sought employment from the bookeellers, forlornly wan- 
dering up and down Paternoster-row, and offering to translate from any 
of the various languages of which he was master. After having visited 
Ireland, he returned at the end of 1812, to Engiand, and devoting him- 
self to poetry, he composed at the age of eighteen, his crude and most 
intemperate poem of * Queen Mab,” never publishing it, however, but 
distributing copies among his friends. Lord Byron, in his notes on 
«« The Two Foscari,”’ thus allades to it. : : 

“ | showed it to Mr. Sotheby, asa poem of great power and imagina- 
tion, No one knows better than the author, that his opinions and mine 
differ very materially upon the metaphysical portion of that work ; 
though, in common with all who are not blinded by baseness and bigotry, 
I might admire the poetry of that and other productions.’ Some years 
afterwards a bookseller in the Strand surreptitiously published an edi- 
tion of “‘ Queen Mab,” which untoward occurrence being immediately 
communicated to Shelley, then in Italy, by the writer of these notices, 
he wrote a letter to the editor of the Examiner, from which the follow- 
ing are extracts :—‘“ I have not seen this produciion for several years; 
I Soubt not but that itis perfectly worthless in point of literary com po~ 
sition ; and thatin all that concerns moral and political speculation, as 
well as in the subtler discriminations of metaphysical and religious doc- 
triue, it is still more crude and immature. I am a devoted enemy to reli- 
gious, political, aud domestic oppression ; and I regret this publication, 
not so much from literary vanity, as because I fear it is better fitted to 
injure than to serve the sacred cause of freedom. I havedi.ected my 60- 
licitor to apply to Chancery for an injunction to restrain the sale. 

“Whilst | exonerate myself from all share in having divulged opinions 
hostile to existing sanctions, under the form, whatever it may be, which 
they assume in this poem, it is scarcely necessary for me to protest 
against the system of inculcating the truth of Christianity or the excel- 
lence of monarchy, however true, or however excellent they may be, by 
such equivocal arguments as confiscation and imprisonment, and invective 
and slander, and the insolent violation of the most sacred ties of nature 
and society.” 

In the year 1816, at the house of our mutual friend Leigh Hunt, then 
residing at Hampstead, I made myjfirst personal acquaintance with this 
remarkable man. Punishments disproportionately severe always excite 
qe for their victim, rather than condemnation of his offence. In 
the midst of all the reckless enthusiasm that prompted Shelley, like a 
moral Quixote, to run atilt at whatever he considered an abuse, I felt 
convinced that his aims were pure and lofty, that he was solely animated 
by an impassioned philanthropy, in the prosecution of which he was 
ready to sacrifice his life; and such being his motives, I thought it most 
cruel and unjust that he should be agualiied as areprobate, and be made 
the butt of the most malignant invectives. Having long compassionated 
him as a grievously over-punished man, and having recently read his po- 
ems with a profound admiration o! his genius, | had looked forward to 
our first meeting with no common interest. He was not in the cottage 
when I arrived, but | was introduced to another young poet of no common 
talent—Keats, who was destined, ales! ere many years had flown, to meet 
the same premature death and to lie in the same cemetery, with Shelley, 
beneath the ruined walls of Rome. Keats has been described by Cole- 
ridge in his ‘‘ Table Talk,” as “a loose, slack, not well-dressed youth ;” 
and to an observant eye his looks and his attenuated frame already fore- 
shadowed the consumption that had marked him for its prey. His man- 
ner was shy, and embarrassed, as of one unused to society, and he spoke 








little. 
In a short time Shelley was announced, and I beheld a fair, treckled, | 
blue-eyed, light-haired, delicate-looking person, whose countenance was | 
serious and thoughtful ; whose stature would have been rather tall, had 
he carried himself upright; whose earnest voice, though never loud, was 
somewhat unmusical. Manifest as it was that his pre-occupied mind had 
no thought to spare for the modish adjustment of his fashionably-made 
clothes, it Was impossible to doubt, even for a moment, that you were 
gazing upon a gentleman; a first impression which subsequent observa- 
tion never failed to confirm, even in the most exalted acceptation of the 
term, as indicating one that is gentle, generous, accomplished, brave. 
“ Never did a more finished gentieman than Shelley step across a draw- 
ing-room,'’ was the remark of Lord Byron; and Captain Medwin, writing 
after several years’ acquaintance with Shelley and an extensive inter- 
course with the polite world, thus expresses a similar opinion—“ I can 
affirm that Shelley was almust the only example I have yet found that 
was never wanting, even to the most minute particular, in the infinite 
and various observances of pure, entire, and perfect gentility.” 
_ Twoor three more friends presently arriving, the discourse, under the 
inspiration of our facetious host, assumed a playful and banteriag charac- 
ter, which Shelley by his smiles appeared to enjoy, but in which he took 
no part, and [ then surmised, as I found proton aH that it might be said 
of him, as of Demosthenes,—** Non displicuisse illi jocos, sed non con- 
vag Young as he was, a mind so deeply impressed with the sense 
of his own wrongs, and sobered by his solemn vow to redress, if possible, 
the wrongs of his fellow-creatures, was naturally more disposed to seri- 
ousness than to levity. The weather being fine, the whole party sallied 
forth to stroll upon the Heath, where I attached myself to Shelley, and 
gradually drawing him apart, enjoyed with him a long and uninterrupted 
conversation. ell may [ say enjoyed, for to talk with a man of exten- 
sive reading and undoubted genius, who felt such a devout reverence for 
what he believed to be the trath, and was so fearless in its assertion that 
he laid his whole many-thoughted mind bare before you, was indeed a 
treat to one whose chief social intercourse had been with minds all 
stamped in the same established educational mould, or conforming to it 
with that plastic conventional hypocrisy which the worldly-wise find so 
exceedingly convenient. My companion, who, as he became interested 
in his Subjecis, talked much and eagerly, seemed to me a psychological 
curiosity infinitely more curious than Coleridge’s Kubla Khan, to which 
strange vision he made reference. His principal discourse, however, 
was of Plato, for whose character, writings, and philosophy, he expressed 
an unbounded admiration,* dwelling much on the similarity of portions 
of his doctrines to those of the New Testament, and on the singular ac- 
cordance between the scriptural narrative of the birth of Christ and the 
miracalous nativity attributed to Plato 420 years before our era. On my 
confessing that I could not manage so subtle a thinker in the original 
. teck, but that I possessed Dacier’s translation, Shelley replied,— 
Then you have seen him by moonlight, instead of in the sunshine ; the 
Closeness of his logic, and the splendour of his diction, cannot be trans- 
ferred into any other language.” 


—~@—_. 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


In the year 1820 there resided in Paris an Englishman of the name of 
Trafford: His a, were once well known in Shropshire; Trafford’s 
ther, however, had been obliged to sell the property, and at his death 
uta small fortune was left to his only son Walter, who, having no great 
mt for his native a a a left it at the age of one and twenty, and, 
par the year I mention, had travelled about the Continent, living for 
ntervals longer or shorter, as the fancy seized him, in Vienna, Venice 
*rence, Rome, or Naples. 
é rg spring of 1820 he went to France, and for some months residet 
went the summer he attended one of the fetes at Saint Cloud. It 
pla & beautiful day in August; the fountains in the royal gardens were 
on Li the pleasure grounds were filled with gay crowds, and amongs 
sile = and confusion of the fair and the fete, Trafford walked on in 
< a and alone, knowing no one there,—feeling no especial interest in 
thw around him, except the vague pleasure of tye: the sultry 
h _f a long summer’s evening where they promised to be less tedious 
ry 2 his own small lodgings in the Rue Rivoli. 
bet: © twilight fell, he found he had wandered to a considerable dis- 
aa rom the crowd and the confusion that still filled the grounds. The 
nlg was so lovely, the stillness of the star-lit terraces so delicious, that 
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from “ The Repablic™ mL —of his “fon” as well as some fragments 
Greek and English language, his perfect mastery of both the 





he continued to saunter carelessly on amongst the statues and cascades 
that form the “ deserted pride of sweet Saint Cloud.” 

He sat down at last in a secluded part of the gardens; the seat was 
shaded by thick orange-trees; close by, from the shade of evergreens, 
glanced the white arms of a naiad’s ieee in marble; at her side fell the 
waters of one of the most beautiful fountains that adorn the palace 
grounds. Trafford sat in silence,—lost in the idle dreaming into which 
such a scene, and so still and sweet an hour, may easily beguile any one 
so listless. : 

Trafford had led a life of the vaguest description: he had all the 
luxurious tastes, the wild romance, the melancholy fancies, the ill-regu- 
lated passions, and morbid imagination of an idle, but highly gifted and 

oetical, mind. He had passed his days in every indulgence that his 
See craved, and, at the age of thirty, it was hardly possible to find a 
human being more strangely unhappy than he. — , 

As he sat that evening in the gardens of Saint Cloud, his thoughts 
turned to the long track of years he had passed without ever meeting, 
ever bsholding, an object sufficiently adorned with ~~ and beauty to 
fascinate and fx his wavering and iuconstant heart. The figure of marble 
at his side appeared not to him more chill and passionless than his own 
heart, untouched as yet by the love which he persuaded himself must be 
entire idolatry, when wake aroused. Lost in his own dreamy thoughts, 
he did noc hear the sound of approaching footsteps until he saw, nearly 
opposite to him, the figure of lady. She was dressed in white, a broad 
sash of black was round her waist; in one hand she held, by a silver 
chain, a small greyhound, black entirely from head to tail. She sy 
opposite Trafford, and inquired in a hesitating voice in the Italian lan- 
guage, with which he was well acquainted,— 

“ Signor! come si fa per uscir da quel giardino?” _ 

“ Ella vuol tornare a Parigi?” said Trafford, uncertain what entrance 
to mention as the one she wanted 
_ “Si! etardi!” Trafford felt he could show the way far better than 
ne could describe it. He rose from his seat, and saying, “Si dara l’in- 
comodo di seguirmi?’”’ he walked on, followed by his Te and the 
hound, whose light step tracked his own eo closely, that he almost felt 
annoyance and fear, lest he should kick it unwillingly. He led his com- 
panion through the intricate walks, and at last they reached the vicinity 
of the lights and fireworks that illuminated the darkness of the night, 
amongst the crowds of the fair. . 

By a sudden burst of brilliant lamps from a booth they passed, Trafford 
saw the face of his companion. It was ene of great beauty, of a southern 
cast; for the braids of hair, the eyes, the lashes, were of the glossiest 
black; and the raven hair was more remarkable on examining the marble 
pallor of the face and brow they illuminated and adorned. 

The lady followed her guide without speaking, and as they reached 
the road towards Paris, she suddeniy said, “ Grazie tanto, ecco la mia 
carozza,” and she sprang forward into a chariot which waited at the 
entrance. There was within a female figure, and, by the carriage lights, 
Trafford distinguished the face for an instant only ; it was also that of a 
young and beautiful woman. The lady he bad guided so far on her way 
bowed, and entered the chariot, which quickly drove off. . 

The servants were in moarning liveries, the horses were pure white, 
the carriage of a dark colour; on the panel were emblazoned the arms 
of the possessor; but what these were, Traffurd could not, of course, 
discern, as the equipage drove swiftly off in the direction of Paris. The 
only other word the stranger had let fall ia Trafford’s hearing was 
addressed to her hound. : 

“Angelo!” she said, and the creature sprang nimbly in after her, as 
she entered the carriage. 

“ Angelo,” thought Trafford, as he stood beneath the trees alone; “a 
black one at least.” g 

He went home; that night he dreamed of the stranger in the gardens ; 
he dreamed he was sailing with her down a river, on whose star-lit 
breast grew water-lilies as white as the dress she had worn when they 
spoke together on the terrace of Saint Cloud. She told hin in a voice of 
spiritual, supernatural beauty, to stoop and reach her one of the lilies. 
He did so; as he dipped his hand into the chill waters of the quiet river, 
they seemed to part and show him the face of another,—of a womas,— 
fair, but not so enchanting in her loveliness as the adorable creature at 
his side. A threatening smile flashed over the vindictive countenance. 
He withdrew in fear, and, turning round, found the stranger had vanished 
from his side, whilst from the waves beneath a voice. in Italian, cried 
“ Venezia.” 

Traffurd woke up: he laughed at his own agitation, as many supersti- 
tious people do, in the vain hope of dispelling it.Yet' one frenzy he could 
not efflace from sos heart and brain. A hand of fire—a grasp of iron— 
held both with fierce determination. The words, the voice, the face, the 
eyes, the form of the stranger haunted Trafford with a power, a pertin- 
acity, that terrified, and yet enchanted him. To find her, to see her, to 
worship, to adore, was his thought by day, by night, except when he 
kept ; then his fevered brain felt repose, and then only. Marvellously, 
mystically, was he bound by an invisible chain, that tightened asit length 
ened. Every step of the terrace where he had seen the stranger, and 
stood alone with her, was so much sacred ground in hiseyes. The words 
she had spoken dwelt in his brain, as if written there in characters of 
fire. The form, the head, the eve of any woman was only interesting, 
inas much as they recalled those of the unknown. Every creviceof that 
maddening heart was filled with one idea, which reigned sole idol, and 
sole sovereign, of every pulse that beat for her alone. 

He tried to reason himself out of the folly ; then he tried to divert him- 
self; he tried to read; he tried to leave Paris at last ; but this he never 
accomplished, at least not for the following six months. 

One evening he went to the Opera; the music was that of Rossini. 
He sat listening to the sounds, whose sweetness was so much incense of- 
fered to the one image enshrined in his soul, when, looking up at one of 
the boxes near, he saw gazing at him the face of alady. She was look- 
ing steadily, He started : surely he had seen that face before. But it was 
not the one he sought. 

A sense of extreme disappointment and mournfulness fell over his 
spirit ; he felt acutely the fully and misery of chasing vainly aftera 
shadow. The music was now too painful to please or soothe; he rose 
and left the theatre. At the entrance of the Italian Opera-house he saw a 
line of carriages. As he crossed the streeton his way home he observed 
the chariot, which he remembered having seen at Saint Cloud, suddenly 
draw up at the end of the line. He sprang quickly to iis side; it was the 
same! white horses, mourning liveries. He examined the panels; on 
them were the arms, a wounded lion, and the words, ‘ A la mort.” 

“ A qui appartient cette voiture ?” he inquired. 

One of the servants replied, “ A la Comtesse de Fleuranges.”’ 

Ou demeure-belle ?” 

‘* Que vous importe, insolent?” replied tha man angrily. 

Trafford walked off, but for an hour he watched at the end of the street. 
and followed the equipage on its road home. It entered a porte cochore in 
the Faubourg St. Germain. Trafford watched these doors at the closing 
gates of Paradise; but soonto obtain entrance within them he was de- 
termined. 

He called next day ona friend who knew most of the great people in 
Paris. Heconfided to him his wish to beceme acquainted with Madame 
de Fleuranges. He found she wasa widow; an Italian—Venetian by 
birth, She was rich, beautiful, and courted by many. 

T wo evenings after, Trafford attended a ball given by one’of the ambass- 
adors, The entertainment was held in a suite of magnificent saloons, hung 
with pictures, adorned with statues, and that night filled with a blaze of 
light, and a crowd of the fairest and noblest in Paris. Trafford had re- 
ceived the invitation through the kindness of a friend. It was now about 
Christmas time, and Paris was full and gay forthe time of year. He 
entered the hall, and walked up the crowded stair, feeling within him an 
ill-defined sense,—partly of dread, partly of intoxicating ecstasy. He 
felt as if standing on the edge of a discovery that was to make or mar his 
happiness to alleternity. Romantic, imaginative, and morbid in his love 
of excitement, his was the very spirit to rush madly to the end it imagined 
the only one calculated to bless his wearied and unsatisfied heart. 

As he stood alone soon after his entrance into the larger saloon he saw 
suddenly enter from between folding-doors, thrown open to admit the 
crowd coming to and fro, a figure and face that made his heart quail with 
in him, at the suddenness of the apparition. ® 

It was Madame de Fleuranges! He was determined to speak to her ; 
she approached leaning on the arm of a gentleman. Trafford looked 
eagerly at her, asif in her face he could hope to find some clue to the 
secret that weighed so heavily on his heart. 

She saw him; and a conscious smile, he imagined, played on her beau- 
tful countenance. She was dressed in black velvet ; a diamond star on her 
breast; inher hand she helda sprig of myrtle. Trafford thought her 
lovely, but only lovely as a type—a shadow ofanother ; lovely as one who 
watches for the moon will deem the evening star that foretellsthe coming of 
the more glorious light he looks for. Shecame and stood near. Trafford’s 
heart beat with wild hope and fear. She let a large bracelet fall from her 
round white arm; he seized it,—for it fell at his foot, It was a golden 
serpent, with brilliants for eyes, and tongue gemmed with rubies. She 








bowed when he laid it in her hand, and, with the ease and vivacity of an 
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Italian, began to speak. A moment or two after, a friend of Trafford’s 
introduced them in form. Trafford went into supper with her; they sat 
together, after which they rose, and went into a large conservatory, dimly 
lighted, and perfumed with the sweet scent of the orange-trees, then in 
flower. Trafford longed to ask the question that sat on his lips : but he 
did not dare. He felt so conscious of his weakness, that he could not 
frame these simple words, that the hours flew on and on; and at last the 
countess rose, and, followed by Trafford, left the dancing saloons, and he 
accompanied her to he carriage, : 

As she slowly descended the flower-wreathed stairs, she said. 

“ Monsieur Trafford me donnera le plaisir de le revoir?” ; 

Trafford muttered thasks and promises, and inquired when he might 
come. 

** Mais quand vous voudrez. Demain, dirai-je ?” 

Je viendrai demain—a deux heures, si cela convient a madame.” 

‘© Mais oui! certainement, au revoir.” 

She entered her carriage, and left Trafford on the stairs. He did not 
return to the bali-room, but went home. 

With impatience he waited for the appointed hour, and as the clock 
struck two, he stood at the door of Madame de Fleuranges. 

It was a handsome hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain. He was 
duced into a large, old-fashioned chamber, hung with old family portraits; 
several were evidently of ancient ltalian origin, from the dress and cos- 
tume they wore. 

Madame de Fleuranges entered. If he had thought her handsome the 
preceding evening, he thought her much more so when he saw her again. 
She was wrapped in a long loose robe of rich blue velvet, girded with a 
sash, and claspof silver. She held out her hand to him; in her voice, in 
her face, in her manner, there was a softness that showed an ardent desire 
to captivate and conquer the heart of the one she addressed. She led Traf- 
ford into other rooms, detained him fortwo hours, and it was not until a 
few instants before his departure that he summoned up courage to ask the 
dreaded question. He spoke of St, Cloud,—of the evening he had spent 
there in the summer,—of the stranger on the lonely terrace,—of his anxiet 
to know who aad what she was,—and the certainty he felt that he ha 
seen her enter the chariot of Madame de Fleuranges, and drive off in the 
direction of Paris with her. ‘ 

Madame de Fleuranges looked earnestly at him,—listened,—and then 
burst out laughing. 

“ Vous plaisantez, je parie. Vous m’avez vu a Saint Cloud! moi t Moi 
qui etait alors en province au fond de la Bourgogne, tout l’ete dernier ! J’y 
etais aaec masceur, Vraimentace que vous dites, cet aventure a du etre 
fort drole, et meme fort galante.’* 

She laughed heartily. 

Trafford felt all the confusion of a proud man keenly alive to the hor- 
ror of making himself ridiculous. He tried to laugh too ; totally failed 
in executing anything buta dismal pantomime of merriment, and soon 
after left Madame de Fleuranges. 

Next day he received an invitation to dine with her and some intimate 
friends. The evening was passed most agreeably; there was a fascina- 
tion in Madame de Fleuranges that fettered and fixed the fancy of Traf- 
ford : although his heart was still as madly devoted as before to the 
image he began almost to look on as a dream of supernatural power and 
transcendant beauty. 

Next night he was at the Opera, in the box of the countess. He found, 
in ten days’ time, he could never leave her side without making some 
engagement that would bring him back again in a few hours. He felt he 
was gradually falling the viciim of an illusive passion, that was neither 
love, nor esteem, nor admiration. He could not break away, because 
having no settled purpose of life, and no hope of realizing the dream (to 
verify which he could have sacrificed all but his life), he had noinduce- 
ment strong enough to tear away his hand from the fair one that grasped 
his so kindly, but so firmly. 

Thus Trafford remained in Paris. February had begun. He had often 
and often tried to renew the subject between the countess and himself 
concerning the stranger at Saint Cloud, bi\ beyond afew words, he 
never persevered. Still, still, every thought—every hope—every idea, 
had but one centre, and that was the visionary expectation of again see- 
ing, and atlast seizing, the shape that had so long tantalised him as a 
shadow. 

One evening [it was the 8th of oa) he attended a masquerade, 
This was a species of amusement that Tratturd enjoyed. The mystery 
shed by aking over the mere commonplace of gaiety fascinated his ex- 
citable mind. He put onablack mask and domino, and went to the 
house where it was held. Near the door sat Madame de Fleuranges. She 
was not masked, but dressed in the eastern style, she looked the very 
image of the Cleopatra she wished to represent. Trafford drew near: 
he spoke low,— 

" ‘How glorious the gems on the breast and arms of her whose eyes 
cutshine them all !” 

She looked up, and gazed on and listened earnestly at the same time. 
He went in the same strain :— 

“ Priceless they may be, but notso precious as the rose-leaves scattered 
at the foot of their enslaving possessor. 7'hey retain the shape of the fin- 
gers that have pressed them so lately.” 

, He stopped and picked up one of the white rose-leaves at his 
eet. 

“Ah, mask unknown to me, you flatter ! Of all you mention, gems or 
flowers, there is but one ofthe vain baubles I value much.” 

She laid her hand on her right arm, where glittered her golden ser- 
pent. 

“ Happy armlet !” said Trafford; “ and why is that one more valued than 
the diamond chain at its sida?’ 

The countess paused; then said, in alow voice, one full of tender 
meaning,— 

“ Because this was clasped on my arm once by ——” 

: Trafford’s vain heart told him her words pointed to himself; but he 
persisted :— 

“ By whom?” 

The lady was silent, and played with her rings. 

“ By whom?” said Trafford, taking hold of her hand. 

“By one I can never forget !’’ 

‘“« And who now speaks to you,”’ said Trafford, in his own voice. 

The countess gave asmal! scream appropriate to the occasion; but 
Trafford offered her his arm, and taey wandered together through the 
saloons, filled with oy variety of masked and motley groups. Several 
times that night there blazed through Trafford’s brain the wish to escape ; 
but the arm within his was just as determined he should not. The heart 
of Madame de Fluranges, or what was meant for such, was fixed on the 

handsome Englishman. She intended him to be her lover and her hus 
band; and finding the primary arrangements were slow in their progress, 
thought herself justified in quickening their progress by showing Traf- 
ford that she herself, and all she had, were ready ior his accceptance. _ 

That night they were engaged ; the countess drove home exulting in 
the fulfilment of alongecherished scheme. Trafford went to his lonely 
lodgings, and long, long wore on the hours before he fell asleep. He 
dreamed again of the figure, the face, the voice of his vision—‘‘ Vene- 
zia” was again the word she muttered to him; and again he woke up 
terrified and agitated. The connexion of Venice with his unknown was 
perfectly natural, from the fact of the one he had believed her connected 
with having been an inhabitant and a native of that city. 

Trafford woke up to remember that he was an engaged man ; and the 
feeling was far from pleasurable. The idea of the countess was associa- 
ted with none of the ecstatic happiness and bewildering tumult he felt 
might have fallen to bis lot, had $4 succeeded in realizing the fairy 
that each one’s youth has nursed, and middle age destroyed. 

Stillhe wasengaged ; and be must now behave himself accrdingly. 
So he rose, and dressed, aud went at ouce to the Hotel de Fleuranges. 
He stood before the gloomy portal, so soon to own him for amaster, and 
was admitted into the boudoir of the mistress of the mansion. 

She wasthere. In her he shone the light of successful love. She 
never looked handsomer or happier; but Trafford felt his heart sink into 
mournful and morbid apathy. Hesaw before him one who, for his sake, 
had given up every prospect held out by an alliance with wealth and 
rank ; and yet he taxed himself with ingratitude and coldness for feeling 
so little the vast sacrifice she made on his account. 

He tried in vain to rouse himeelf from his melancholy mood. He made 
every effort to appear as happy as so prosperous a lover should ; but the 
vanity, and folly, and emptiness of his life, had never before struck him 
so painfully. The woman befcre him then was to be the end and final 
background of the indefinite future he had reserved to himeelf so long. 
® The vague mist that had hung over the one be wasat last to find, and 
to worship, had cleared off, and had !eft full in his view a handsome 
French widow, with cinquante mille livres de rente, certainly. But Traf- 
ford had no covetuus love of money, and would rather have left unsatis- 
fied his avarice than his romance. 











*“T’ll engage you're bantering me. You have seen me at St. Cloud! 
where all last summer I was in, the country, atthe extremity of Bungundy 
with my sister, By a truth, judging from your discourse your adventure 





must have been of a very droll, if not ofa gallant character. 
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The following evening he went late to the hoase of Madame de Fleu- 

ranges. He knew she wes out. She had gone to see a friend at Chan- 
tilly ; buthe had left a book in the morning on the table, which he 
intended to take away. He wentinto the boudoir where they had spent 
the morning together. The book (it was Scott's Monastery, then just 
published, 1820) he could not find. He looked on all the sofas, chairs, 
and cnuches. He thought it must have been put away by some of the 
servants. He would not leave the house without it. His fancy had been 
thoroughly fascinated by the harried glance he bad taken of the sayings 
and doings of hat most successfal of ghosts—the White Lady of Avenel. 
Without her company he would not spend a solitary evening in his lodg- 
ings. Through the airy lips of the spirit of Avenel spoke the voice wf 
bis own lost vision to his crazed imaginalion:— 

What I am I must not show, 

What I am thou could’st not know : 

Something betwixt heaven and hell— 

Something that neither stood nor fell— 

Something that through thy wit or will 

May work thee good, may work thee ill ! 


He searched every corner. At last he left the boudoir, and went into 
another room, There were some books on the table he approached : a 
figure with a light in her hand entered at that moment. He turned. It 
was an old, dark-eyed woman, dressed in a somewhat primitive style. 
He looked at her steadily. She approached. It was aremarkable face, 
with the fire ofan Italian eye, and white hair braided in grisly contrast 
to the smooth olive brow beneath. 

“ Cosa vaol ella,” she said, letting the light fall on his face. 

“« Cerco, un libro,” said Trafford, ‘‘ Non lo trovo pero.” He went to 
a bookcase near, or what appeared such, and, opening its Sng Tet, 
observed some drawers. The old woman drew near, and opened one— 
there was nothing in it. 

‘* Non v’ incomodi, vir prego,” said Trafford, carelessly. 

“Oh; serva sua!” said the old Ltalian, and opened another, 

Trafford looked in with vague curiosity. The light fell full on a small 
portrait. Trafford almost fainted when he recognized the face of his long 
sought vision. 

“Ma cosa ha signor !"’ cried the woman, amazed. . or 

“Chie! chi e!” gasped. Trafford. “ Per amor del Cielo ditimi— 
chie!” 

** Quella! oh! e la cugina della contessa!” 

Trafford instantly asked her name, her residence, her position in life, 
and where he cc.uld find her soonest? He found the lady’s name was 
Nina Manfroni; thatshe was a first cousin of Madamede Fleuranges ; 
that they both had been in Paris fur a week, during a time of the fete at 
Saint Cloud ; thatthe woman herself remembered their going there; that 
they had then returned to Burgundy ; dnd that the Signorina Manfroni 
was now in Venice with ber friends, living iv the Casa Manfroni, on the 
Canal Grande—if she were not married, that was to say, 

** Married !”’ cried Tratford. “ Was there any report of her marriage ?” 
_ “ Sicuro !’’ said the Italian, who considered the question as expressing 
insult, or rather the doubt of there being any lack of suitors for so beau- 
tifal a young lady as she described her to be. The family were very 
poor, very noble, and very proud. The marriage of the countess had 
given great satisfaction, as it had put her in a position to benefit the rest 
of her connexions. 

“ And does she often have the young Venetian with her?” said Traf. 
ford, anxiously. ‘ 

** Yes, undoubtedly,” replied the Italian. ‘‘ They correspond frequent- 
ly—at least they used to do so—but of late there has been a coolness. I 
know not why.” 

u6 Ob !’ thought Trafford, as he hurried home, “ she has not chained me 
yet.’ 

He saw now the reasons of the untraths told by Madame de Fleuranges. 
She certainly loved him to distraction; and, with the quick perception 
of an Italian, had seen the flame kindled by her young connexion. But 
now the spell was broken, and the next twelve hours should see him on 
hie way to Venice. He almost felt as if he had broken an appointment 
there, however unwillingly. 

He got his passport. He madeall his arrangements burriedly and se- 
cretly ; and atday-break he left Paris for Italy,with all the speed he 

‘could. For the countess he left a note: 


_ Je pars demain pour Venise. Jamais je ne reverrais celie qui m’a 
indignement trompe. Maintenent desabuse—je vous abandonne a 

mais.” 

He reached Venice in an incredibly short space of time. He arrived at 
the hotel on the great Canal (Leon Bianco) late in the evening. He was 
overpowered with the fatigue and rapidity of his journey, and called for 
wine. He drank, and sat at the intent half stupified, looking out on the 
lights glittering from the windows of the neighbouring palaces. He felt 
he might, perhaps, on the very morrow, meet, find, the one he sought so 
fiercely. Hestayed up till the city was quiet; and watched, unable to 
sleep, till the gray dawn of the March morning broke over the still la- 
gunes. Then as soon as the sun rose, ordering a gondola, he went out on 
the canal. 

Hia gondolier paused for directions. Then a sense of the wildness of 
the chase came over the frenzied heart of Trafford—of the idle despera- 
tion that had led him so far. He answered the man almost savagely, and 
by hisown command was taken to St. Mark's Place. For the whole day 
did Trafford wander about the bridges, alleys, and churches in Venice, 
in the excitement of vain hopes and expectations. He had, of course, in- 
Hind for the Casa Manfroni, and had indeed found it easily enough. 

ut the house was empty ; the inhabitants were gone on a visit fof some 
weeks, In three they would return. The servant—the only attendant, 
it appeared—did not know where the family were ; and so Trafford had 
only to wait. 

e did, He spent hours opposite the house, until every stone, and ev- 
ery crevice of the gray front, was impressed and engraven deep on his 
memory. When he thought of the possibility of the stranger turning 
eoldly from his love, he became almost deranged. He would die—he 
could die. Either for her he would willingly die, or without her he 
should as certainly die ; and so days passed on, leading Trafford through 
all the wildest extravagances of the maddest illusion a maniac ever in- 
aged himself with, 

ne evening late, he was watching at his window, for he had takena 
lodging opposite the Palazzo Manfroni; a gondola flew ap to the doors, 
and three persons disembarked and entered the house—a man and two 
women. Trafford looked on as if his life depended onit, One was a 
young girl—at least the slight form told she wasso; she was veiled ac- 
cording to the fashion of the city ; and as she left the gondola, her back 
was turned to Trafford, so that he could not see her Thos or profile. 

» The whole of that night Trafford watched the spot he now thought 
might contain the treasure he had so long sought in vain. The moon- 
ht rested as cold as ever on the closed windows and carved balconies. 
felt the whole world was for him centred within those dimand 

wi 

Early next day, very early, he sat in his gondola, beneath the windows. 
One was opened, a step was heard ou the balcony above. The morning 
‘was fine and warm, and a figure in white leaned over the balcony balus- 
trade, and looked out. 

és Hab!” said Trafford, in a suppressed voice, clasping his hands con- 
vulsively. It was the one he had sought so long. Tears rasbed into 
his eyes—the goal appeared to be won! 

She looked down calmly. Her eyes fell like chill starlight on the mad 
and grembling creature at her feet. He was wrapped in a cloak, and did 
22d des ag to rise. He felt perfectly abject with fear, awe, adoration, 
_ Ata distance he had conjured up many, many words he could pour out 
ane hearing of his idol ; but he was aie the sway of that pening 
bs c . peculiarity has been well described by one master hand, 
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his all-powerful idol ever felt the throb of fear that agitated the awe. 
struck Trafford as he went silently up the wide, chill, echoing stair, and 
then passed on into a suite of inner apartments. 

The room he entered was a vast, dimly-lighted saloon, uncarpeted, un- 
furnished, save that on the wall hung a splendid picture of Titian—a 
“ Holy Family’’ was the subject. : 

The Venetians rose at his entranca. Before him, at last, stood the young 
and lovely Nina. But it was not her beanty that enslaved his soul, for 
there wasa spiritual loveliness in her eyes and her brow that carried 
him far, far beyond the earthly feeling he called love. She was not 
speaking, but he drew near her at last. His voice failed, his frame shook, 
as he tried to speak unconcernedly,— 

“ Alfin son,” he began. 

She looked up, and a faint recollection seemed to come slowly over her 
as she looked in the face of Trafford. Her parents were talking together 
at the other end of the room. : 

Trafford spoke rapidly thea—of St Cloud—the evening he had met her 
—the vaia hope with which he had chased through Paris after her. He 
mede no mention of Madame de Fleuranges, but he found, to his great 
joy, he was listened to, a! least, with patience, and, therefore, might still 
hope for the favour he longed to obtain. ; 

e bought the picture at an extravagant price, but only to restore it to 
the daughter of the poor ol. nobleman who sold it. He never let a 
day pass without bringing to his Nina every thing of richest and rarest 
he thought she would like best. If his search had begun vigorously, the 
prosecution of his desire afterwards was to the full as singular in its de- 
votion and constancy. p 

The young Venetian looked on him more with pity than tenderness; 
but it was impossible that a heart so gentle could remain untouched with 
the despairing passion of one so madly in love as the Englishman. 

A fortnight atter he had first seen her, he implored of her, in the most 
extravagant language of idolatry, to become his wife. She told him she 
did not mean to marry. . 

“Do not tell me that!” cried Trafford. ‘“ Without youl will not, I 
cannot live! Whatshould [ do? Where shouldI goto? Do not turn 
trom me ; for the hour I see there is, indeed, no hope of moving you, I 
will destroy myself!” ; 

A cloud came over the beautiful face of the Venetian. She looked re- 
provingly at the wretched Traffurd. He covered his face with his trem- 
bling hands, and burst into tears. She was touched, and laid her hand 
on his,— 

“ Caro mio, ascoltami !”’ 

Trafford seized her hand inhis own. He implored, he entreated, he 
raved ; and that eveniag Nina promised to marry him. 

She was a very devout Catholic ; but Trafford readily promised that 
every one of the future family should be Catholics, or any thing else she 
pleased. That she should be his was all he desired. To be her slave 
was all he believed he ever could be. He was to live in Venice to please 
her ; he was to live in the Manfroni Palace, refurnished by himself: 
no will—no wish would he, could he have, but what originated in 
Nina. 

They were marriedin June. They went to stay a fortnight at Como, 
and there on the banks of the enchanting lake, Trafford spent the first 
days of his union with his Venetianlove. They went on to Switzerland 
They led for two m nths a solitary life amongst the loveliest and lone- 
liest hauuts of the mountain land. 

Trafford felt there could never have existed a mortal so happy since 
the days of Eden and its single pair; and Nina was happy too, though she 
more submitted to his adoration than enjoyed it for her own satisfaction. 
There were moments when Trafford doubted her love, and, at such 
times, he would leave! er to wander about alone in the morbid abstrac- 
tion which she could never comprehend, and very much dreaded at every 
fresh return. 


They returned to Venice. They had been married a year, and Tral- 
ford looked forward with fondest affection to the hope of having a child 
of Nina’s in his armsin July. He found a woman had been engaged to 
attend her—recommended by her cousin, Madame de Fleuranges. It 
seemed the cousins still corresponded. Nina spoke of her with affection, 
—quite unconscious, evidently, of Traffurd’s previous engagement to 
her. He had been equally silent, of course; and thus Nina never ima- 
gined they had seen each other,—except, indeed, that evening drivin 
quickly away from Saint Cloud. She and Madame de Fleuranges had 
left Paris next day for Burgundy, where she stayed a fortnight at the 
Chateau de Fleuranges, and from thence she had returned to Venice. 





, alone in the starlight nights near Nina’s grave. ‘*She is not dead, but 





She had, of course, written to Madame de Fleuranges, to announce her 
marriage to an Englishman of the name of Trafford. The latter lady had 
sent her a kind, short answer, and they had hardly exchanged letters 
since. 

The life of Trafford and Nina passed on like a dream more than a re- 
ality. He possessed the one he had so long and so faithfully songht and 
worshipped. He taught her to speak his own language, and even to 
sing some of the airs he loved best. The melancholy sweetness of her 
voice was one of her chiefest charms. Iu the long evenings she sat at 
his side, singing the music he loved to hear—that of the masters he pre- 
ferred to all others, Haydn and Mozart. With infinite pains to please 
him, she learned some of the sweet canzonets of the former,—“ My 
Mother bids me bind my Hair,” ‘‘She never told her Love,” and the 
matchless Spirit Song,—which, in after years, he mourned over in mem- 
ory as a type of one deeply loved and early lost. 

Nina was delivered of a son, still-born: she was doing well herself. 

Trafford sat at her side: it was near midnight. He looked at her as 
she lay She was not sleeping; her large, wakeful eyes were raised to 
his. Her hand was burning, but her pulse sinking, — 

‘‘Gualtier”—so she transformed his name into her own soft language,— 
‘‘ Gualtier, dammi la tua cara mano!” 

Trafford laid his hand on her palm; she raised it to her lips. A sudden 
sense of agonising fear shot through the heard of Trafford. He looked at 
the attendant who satnear; in the dim light he could not distinguish her 
face. Nina spoke, but in a voice so faint that he could hardly hear what 
the said. 

‘** Cielo, si muore!’’ said the woman, in consternation. 

_ “Non moro, vado in cielo!’ murmured the dying Venetian. “ Gualtier, 
ti rivedro—si—ora pro me ov 

She died an instant after pronouncing the last words. 

The woman crossed herself, cried, and said to Trafford, who stood like 
a stone, incapable of understanding, apparently, the fall horror of his loss,— 

“‘E morta! Preghiamo per essa !”’ 

Trafford threw himself in distraction on the form of the object he loyed 
so truly. His was the frenzied grief of one without hope, in this world 
or the next. So sudden, so awful, had been the wrench from all he prized 
on earth, that bis mind—ill-regulated, impassioned to the verge of mad- 
ness—gave way, and for six weeks he was quite deranged. 

He woke up to reason and misery, to which his very insanity seemed 
preferable, ithout a sun, without a star, how, oh! how was he, most 
miserable, to drag on the weary years of an existence siripped bare of 
every charm and every hope? 

He continued to live in Venice. From the home of Nina he would not, 
he could not, depart. _ Every stone of the old palace was to him sacred, 
as having been once in the vicinity of Nina. Adored when with him, 
she was worshipped now that she was gone.. Miserable in mind and 
body, every energy extinct, Trafford, many and many a time, determined 
to put an end to alife he could no longer endure. He would go to the 
grave of his lost love; there would he lay his noble head on the stone, 
and watch and weep, like a child more than a man, over the spot where 
slept the remains of his beloved Nina. 

he people of the city, who knew him by sight, believed him to be mad; 
and few could have doubted it who saw the soli figure, wrapped in a 
black cloak, glide regularly each morning Piccm rye» Tetnestos, and 
spend his days in the cemetery, as if he there communed with the living, 
and not with the dead. : 

“She dead! she dead!” would Trafford exclaim to himself, as he sat 





sleepeth.’? Where are those words? Oh,my God! Had I but died! 
What had she done? Heaven! so young, so tender, 80 helpless! She 
dead! Why insult my grief with that word ? My eyes no longer see— 
these arms no longer clasp, but yet from above can she descend like a 
dream to calm this wretched heart. With me! Still with me—still with 
me! Mine—mine, for ever, as once you were, dearest !—only star of the 
life so dark and dismal now! But here sball I take my reat by day, my 
dream by night! Space and Time may divide us, but, once mine here, 
eternity cannot tear asunder the chain that binds us still! No, no, Nina! 
My Nina, wherever in the vast unknown you may be, still you are the 
same Niua that loved me once !—] the same wretch that now crouch in 
misery over your early grave!” 

With tears—with groans—with cries, in the silent watches of the night, 
Tratiord continued to mourn and wail over the one whose sun had set 
before its time. He would never leave Venice. Months and months 
rolled on, and still Trafford lamented wildly over his loss. 

It was in (he spring of 1824, two years—more—since the death of Nina. 





April 1 

that Trafford was accosted one day in St. Mark's Place by an old English 
friend. Trevor was an agreeable companion, and a kind-hearted man. 
He compassionated the state of Trafford, and persevered in eeeing a 
good deal of him. He visited him, and went one evening into his room 
to sit for an hour or two with him. He spoke, at last, of Trafford’s loss. 
Trattord sat, his hands clasped, his eyes yo 

“She was an angel—too much for me to keep! Oh,"Heaven, to recall 
one hour of those days—one line, one look, of that face, is more than my 
heart can bear !” 

“ Have you any likeness?” said Trevor. } 

“No, no,” said Trafford, mournfully, ‘(I never thought of it! Oh, had 
I but one likeness, I could look at it now, perhaps! I have only this!” 

He showed wound round his wrist a thick braid of raven hair, clasped 
with gold. He held out his arm uncovered, then kissed the relic pas- 
sionately, and then again hid it with the sleeve of his coat. He was per- 
fectly insane still, Trevor thought, as he looked at him, moping and 
crouching gloomily over the fire they had lighted, for the evening wee 
chill: it was the end of February. P 

In the course of conversation, Trevor spoke of some mesmeric experi- 

ments then being made by one of the doctors in the town. A Greek of 
the name of Panarmo was said to be endowed with wonderful powers of 
magnetizing. Trafford’s wild, excitable imagination was interested. That 
night, unknown to Trevor, he went. The enterlainmen|—or what shall 
I call it ?—was held in a large, deserted room, in one of the oldest palaz- 
zos, then for sale. ! ; 
The Greek was mesmerising a young girl. The light was dim: a 
crowd of pale and dark anxious faces lined the room. Trafford sat in a 
corner unobserved. He listened; at last he rose, approached, and spoke 
to Panarmo. 

The hand of Trafford was laid on the breast of the sleeper. She mut- 
tered, and at last said,— 

“ Infelice, si muore.” 

‘Ma perche?” said Panarmo. ' 

“Di duolo,” said the girl. 

‘Eilrimedio?” inquired Panarmo. 

‘‘Ah!” the sleeper moaned. “ Ci son due.” 

‘‘ Dite pure.” 

She was silent. 

“La pazzia o la morte, lo guarira.” 

A shudder ran through the circle. Trafford went home. 

Every night he attended the mesmeric lectures. He liked the mys- 
tery—the supernatural excitement of that dark chamber in the old 

alace. 

Ono that dark and mystical subject, mesmerism, I cannot write beyond 
the facte that have come to my knowledge; but, ia this “ world of won- 
ders,” it appears to me that the power thus imparted is not a whit more 
wonderful than that which sends the words of one man flying to the ears 
of avother from the north to the south of England in a few moments. 
True, one is explicable and the other is not; but the curtain, may be it 
is only as yet half raised from the scene where we can see but the most 
striking and evident of the marvels yet to be developed. 

Ithas been said that man now stands on the threshold of discoveries 
known toand misused by the antediluvians; that the vast powers they 
held, aided by infernal agency, would have thrown down the barriers be- 
tween the visible and invisible world; that for this very reason was it 
necessary to efface from the corrupt mind of man the knowledge—“ the 
science of the abyss”—that gave him powers he only used to his own 
eternal destruction. Now thatthe day star of Christianity bas arisen, as 
it shall ‘shine more and more unto the perfect day,” so shall Science 
anveil again her face, hidden awhile, and man oace more possess the 
secrets of the mystical science of body and spirits, and eat “ the angel’s 
food’’ of the full perfection of knowledge. ' s 

The night Trafford went to Panarmo’s lecture, it was the time of the 
Carnival. Venice was full of masques and gaiety. In that still room 
there was little sign, however, of the revelry without. In acorner sat 
the figure of a lady, wrapped in along dark mantle. Her face Trafford 
could not see, yet was there something in her air that attracted him. 
Trafford rose and approached the sleeper whom Panarmo had mesmer- 
ised. Again his hand was laid on her breast. The sleeper moaned. 
Again the words,— 

“‘Cison due, due; la pazzia o la morte.” 

The figure in the corner listened, and rose as Trafford turned away. He 
lingered for one moment. He heard the words,— 

“Non sperar, piange sempre,” addressed to the lady. — 

That night on going home, Trafford found a note on his table. It was 
in a hand he had never seen exactly, and yet —— It was anonymous. 
Ho was told to be at the masquerade o1 the Fenice (the Opera-house) 
the following night, at twelve. [t was a command: no inducement 
was given. ‘Tratlord went. He went, tempted by the very thing which 
would have made most men stay away. He put on a black mask 
dark green domino. He wandered about in the pit, wearied, yet 
looking for sume one he expected to see he knew not why, or how, or 
when. 

At last a mask tapped him lightly on the arm: he turned quickly. 
The figure was wrapped in a black domino; and, contrary to custom, 
wore a white satin mask. The arms were folded under its mantle, 
Trefford spoke ; the figure waved its head, and said, ‘“‘ Gualtier !” 

He almost screamed. It was the name Nina alone had used; none 
other had ever called him sv. The voice made himalmost faint. I shall 
translate the following :— 


“ Tt is long since we have met!” 

She spoke low: it was a woman. 

“Long!” said Trafford. ‘I knew not that we ever met before.” 

The mask sighed. : 

“Speak on!” said Trafford. *‘ There is that in your voice that—that 

Heaven! am I mad, indeed ?”’ 

He clenched his hands. ae 

“ That speaks of a summer night at Saint Cloud, Gualtier.” 

“ Do not dare—do not dare, mask, to repeat that name !” 

The mask langhed—that mocking laugh. Trafford sank on a seat. 

“ The nights are cold where I live, but you will not yet forsake me 

quite? Ora pro me!” ’ 

The holy words, sanctified by the awful meaning they had once 

conveyed to him, froze his blood. He moved away ; the mask sped after 

him. 

“What want you 3” he cried, turning round. 

“ Love!” replied the mask, 

Trafford shuddered. 

“« Mine lies low,” he muttered. The mask shook its head. ‘ You are 

enraging a desperate man with your foolery !’”” . : 
The mask laughed, and laid its dull and hard fingers on his trembling 

hand. He drew back. 

‘You wear it atill!” said the mask. 

‘‘What?” gasped Trafford. : 

The mask made a movement. as if to describe her own long hair. 

“ Fool! wretch!” cried Trafford, in a convulsion of rage and dismay. 

‘** Hard names, Gualtiero mio !” 

She laid her hand on his arm. He grasped it. 

‘‘ This instant unmask.” 

She replied calmly,— ’ £ 

“You were wont to be gentler.” Then she drew near, and, in a voice 

like that of the dying, she said, “ Dammi la tua cara mano ! 

They were wurds engraven on the heart of the listener as the last of 

Nina. 

‘“* Unmask !'’ he gasped. m 

“ You would not wish to see my face? 

‘*Unmask !"’ persisted Trafford. 

“Here? No, the interview must be one of closed doors, between long 

parted lovers.” : 

‘Barth holds not my love now!”’ said Trafford. 

The mask sang, in the peculiar English Nina had learned to use, from 

Haydn's Spirit Song. 

All pensive and alone I saw thee sit and weep, 

Thy head upon the stone, where my cold ashes sleep! 


“ Follow me!” said Trafford, in the most dreadful state of agitation. 
The mask didso, They went quickly through the crowd; they swiftly 
passed the lighted corridors, and went into a side-room, illuminated only 
by one lamp. Ou their way they met Trevor. He was unmasked, but did 
not recognise Trafford. At last they were alone. The figure stood 
motionless. 

“Speak! speak! explain, or I will tear you limb from limb! How 
dare you thus insult a broken heart? Unmask !” 

‘«« Again I warn you, ask it not!” 

“ Unmask !”” shouted Trafford, “or I will tear the accursed thing from 
your face!” 

* Prepare then!” 

“Tam ready.” 

















“ Gualtier!’ sighed the mask. 
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till he thought it would burst. 


_guish, fell on the floor in a faint! 
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“Heaven!” cried Trafford, every limb shaking, bis heart vibrating, 





«You en wish to see my facet” ° 

wldi om ” ; 

che aaa waved its haad, as if to quiet him, and slowly raised the 
white mask. Trafford started forward, looked, and, with a yell of an- 


When he came to himself, he found acrowdround him. Trevor held 

is head. 
at’ What is it?—where am I? She! she!” 

He tried to rise. : 

“ My dear Trafford,” said Mr. Trevor, *“ you mast go home. 
ina brain tever, L verily believe. There's uo one here.”’ : 

“She !—search for her!—search for her !” shrieked Trafford. ‘ She is 
in black! a white mask—a white mask !”’ 

He stopped, and fell down again in a faint. The search was made; the 
white mask was traced; she had been seen to enter the gondola of a man 
known to one of the waiters of the Hotel de l'Europe. The ondolier 
was called on. It was late, or rather early in the morning. The Ope- 
ra-house was deserted, the crowds of masquers departing, when Trevor 
found the man near the landing-place of tue Opera-house. 

« You rowed away a mask ?” said Trevor. 

“Oh, many an one to-night !” said the gondolier. 

«One in a white mask?” said Trevor. 

“ Yes,” said the gondolier. 

“Now,” said Trevor,‘ “here are five ducats, if you'!| tell me where she 
went to.”” 

“ Your excellenza will laugh at me.” 

“NotI. Tell me.” : 

Well, then, she ordered me to take her to the gate of the burial- 

round: there ske landed. I was in a fine fright, but 1 watched her. 
Sie laid this in my hand, and darted in among the grave stoues. By the 
light of the moon, it was behind the tablet of the Englishman's wife— 
that one with a cross and an angel above the grave--that she sank 
down!” 

The man crossed himself. Trevor gave him the money, and went 
home. The next day he went to see Trafford. He was quite deranged, 
and in that hopeless state ho remained until he died, s1x years after, in 
an asylum near London. , 

A year after his miserable death, a priest was summoned one night to 
the sideof adying woman. She was in the last agonies, and her recital 
was broken and unconnected ; but this he gathered:— 

She had loved an Englishman, she said, as few could have guessed her 

capable of loving. In him her whole affections were bound. She had 
discovered early in their acquaintance that another, a young connexion, 
had made a deeper impression than herself on a romantic and half-crazed 
imagination. The union with this Englishman had been broken off by 
his discovering her falsehood with respect to the one he really adored. 
He went to Venice, married her rival, and thus left her deprived of all 
hope but that of revenge. Yet had she kept up, through an unsuspected 
channel—a servant—a most perfect acquaintance with every circumstance 
of Trafford's married life. The wife had herself written accurate descrip- 
tions of their proceedings,—what he liked, what she did to please bim ; 
in fact, all the small details interesting to a friend, such as the English- 
man’s wife believed she had in the penitent now confessing her former 
sins. 

The last hours, the last words, of the dying wife had been faithfully 
described, and as faithfully remembered, by the deeerted woman whom 
the perfidy of her lover had driven nearly to distraction. Yet—yet she 
loved him; and, after his wife’s death, went to Venice, lived there un- 
seen by him, and soughi by every means to find out if he still mourned 
the dead as deeply as ever. By means that she bardly daredto confess, 
she ascertained his heart was, indeed, still buried in the grave ot Nina. 
Then came the hour of revenge. 

She went to the theatre, masked ; beneath she wore her own face and 
bead, encased in that of a skull. In the Opera-house she wayla‘'d Traf- 
ford, used the terms of ghastly endearment that had so horrified him ; 
aud at last, by unveiling, had secured, indeed, the revenge she desired, 
by making the man she loved a raving maniac for the rest of his days. 
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To the Editor of the Albion. 
Dear Sm :—Having not long siace obtained a copy of a French work 
entitled ** Galeriedes Femmes de Shakspeare,” | was so torcibly struck with 
the beauty of many of the notices that I was tempted to translate one of them, 











viz: “On the character of Juliet.” Should you not have previously met 

with a translation, you are welcome to publish the enclosed in the Albion 

from a subscriber. Your obedient servant, C. 
Montreal, March 4, 1849. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET; A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS, 
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my wedding-bed.” There prevails throughout these rapid movements, 
conflicting, extraordinary, a nobility of thought, a profound and mysterious 
elegance, which recalls the light, tbe fragrance, the grandeur and sweet- 
ness of [talian landscape. e colours become shaded as they approxi- 
mate, the hurly burly subsides, the profile softens and an harmonious 
feeling pervades every sentiment. : ” 

Thus, Juliet is pure, serene, majestic amidst the delirium of passion; a 
holy inspiration suffuses her new life, it acquires an unheard impulse. 
Again there is the farewell and the balcony scene! what religious fresh- 
ness! what sanctity embalmed! what hymn of mourning and voluptuous- 
ness! How powerful is Juliet, when, bidden to wed Paris, she refuses nei- 
ther eloquently nor solemnly, but with simplicity. A tender virgin, almost 
unconscious of wish, she is not surprised at her own resistance, having 
been several days in love, she feels capable of all things. Her very excite- 
ment induces repose. Her parents do not understand her and reckon up- 
on her obedience. 

A calmness so solemn, is a befitting prelude to the catastrophe. The 
terrific grandeur of the sequel could alone respond to this noble simplici- 
ty. But Shakspeare has here introduced an unexpected transition, Juliet 
drinks poison, her imagination is troubled, she dreads death; for an in- 
stant the impulses of the young and ardent girl prevail over the resolute 
woman. Juliet dares not remain alone, she summons her nurse. Anon, 
her fears are vanquished, her passion triumphs, the drama resumes its 
course. This last trait ensures the reality of the poetic figure; Juliet is 
restored to the universal condition of the feminine heart, she undeniably 
lives, an assurance which sheds new beauty over the entire picture. 

The death of Juliet crowns this heroic performance. She possesses not 
more than three or tour ideas ; she remembers the place where she should 
be, the reason of her abode in the tomb, she also remembers everything, 
and that isRomeo. To kiss his corpse and destroy herself, are, with her, 
one and the same act. It is done so rapidly, so naturally, that it appears 
less surprising. Thus it is, that in the death and life of an accomplished 
woman, truth, nature, custom, should intimately temper passion, ardour, 
and violence, so that to reproduce natural beauties, the same as in the uni- 
verse itself, light, air, perfumes, should gladden and penetrate, rather than 
dazzle the soul. Such, Juliet, is the magic exercised by you over hearts 


fitted to love and comprehend you. 
* Signed,” PHILARETE CHARLES. 
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SPRING REGRETS. 


Ye Rains! that usher in the Spring, descend ; 

Ye Zephyrs ! whose soft breath dissolves the Snow, 
And ye, strong Winés, who winnow heaven ! blow, 

That Nature’s grief, if notour own, may end: 

Sing out, ye birds! for your green homes, and send 
Love’s voice anew into the Woods that know 
What means your music; Rivers! Smoothly flow ; 

Ye Fountains! purl where wavy pines impend ; 

Ye Flowers! thatin the cold ground sleep, awake !— 
Ah! that our lost friends we could so recall 

And hope, like yours, their coming for whose sake 
The Seasons are not what they were, tho’ all, 

That mother Nature can, be done to make 
Their loss on our lone spirit lightliest fall, 

Ropert Urquuart. 


Muscutar Exercise.—Muscular exercise is a direct source of pleasure 
to every one not suffering from diseased action. Every one must have 
felt this. Theeffect of using the muscles of voluntary motion, when all the 
processes of the economy are being justly and healthily performed, is to im- 
parta marked and grateful stimulus to the sentient nerves of the part, and 
a corresponding and grateful stimulusto the nervous system generally, suf- 
fi ciently noticeable by the mind when studious of its analysis, and always 
ministering indirectly to the happiness of the individual, colouring and 
brightening ‘the thoughts and feelings. So much is this believed to be the 
case by some, that it has been asserted—a man may use his limbs too 
much to leave him in the enjoyment of his fullest capability of pure and 
abstract thought, and to the extentof making him unduly im aginative. 
Although this may well be matter of doubt, the fact, and its wise and 
benevolent intention, remain unaffected; that man derives an immediate 
pleasurable sensation from using his voluntary muscles, which not only 
gives to labour a zest, and even to monotonous movements some degree 
of enjoyment, but produces a reaction on thé mind itself, embellishing a 
life of virtuous toil with a degree of physical enjoyment, and mental 
energy, py cow | and hopeful light-heartedness, that can never be af- 
forded in a like degree to the drones—the mere “ frauges consumere nati’’ 
—ofthe human hive.—Robertson on Diet aud Regimen. 


Domestic Duties.—Seeing that almost the whole of the day is devoted 
to’ business abroad, and the remainder of my time to domestic duties, 
there is none left to myself—that is, for my studies; fur on returning 
home, I have to talk with my wife, prattle with my children, and con- 
verse with my servants ; all of which things I number among the duties 
of life. Since, if a man would not be a stranger in his own house, he 


a) . tha aw — . . . . 
Come, exquisite creation of an Italian sun and of southern revery; | must, by every means in his power, strive to render himself more agree- 
Daughter of impassioned Genius; adorable child of innocence, so noble | able to those companions of his life whom nature hath provided, chance 


from ingenuousattachment, heroine full of candour. Pass before me, beau- 
tiful Juliet! To behold you rejuvenates thought, and the soul that studies 
you reacquires the original treshness of early love. 

Among the many female characters of Shakspeare, none have more fully 
realized the sentiments of their judges than Juliet. She is the most true 
tonature. The ardour of the soul and of the senses beget in her the light 
and life of an entire world. Juliet is the offspring of the genius of the En- 
glish poet, the same as love is the offspring of her heart. LIllumined by a 
spark of fire and light, her character becomes full of energy and indescrib- 
able sweetness. But yesterday a young girl such as God and the Poet 
love; ingenuous, docile, pious, scarcely fourteen; she was accounted a 
child ; by maternal solicitude taught to receive her betrothed, she as- 
sents as she would have done to be arrayed in a new robe. 


* Tl look to like, said she, if looking liking more, 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly.”’ 


Though now so ignorant of itself, this Christian soul is destined soon to 
shine forth resp!endently, 

_ Romeo appears at the same ball as the young nobleman Paris. But Ju- 
liet observes neither Paris, Capulet, ner Lady Capulet ; Romeo to her is 
all the wortd. A love so sudden is a perfect love; it is as powerful as 

th. Romeo has kissed the hand of Juliet unknown to her; and when 
her nurse reminds her of it, she exclaims ‘If he be married, my grave is 
like to be my wedding-bed.” 

How rapid is the change! net fourteen, yet to wed the man she has 
seen, or die, such is her destiny, startling thought; unbridled passion, ab- 
sorbing laws both human and divine! Romeo is to Juliet, family, coun- 
ty, religion. Inexhaustible philosophy, Shakspeare has portrayed pri- 
Mitive love; to rediscover ingenuousness so fervid, an improvisation of 
love so awful, one must revert to biblical records: Shulamite and Juliet 
Were sisters, 

_ ,Shakspeare had seen Juliet, he had loved her, admired, wept; he had 
identified himself with Romeo. He has not imagined her a coquette mov- 
ing in brilliant and affected Italian society, such as he might have done. 
Juliet is unchanged by the luxury and splendour with which she is sur- 
rounded. Her adorable simplicity remains pure and holy; her fu- 
ture character is formed on the instant. Through the prism of artificial 
Society she foresees the infinite, vivifying, genuine, divine, passion which 
influences and controls her. She goes whither her united instincts lead 

er; she precipitates herself towards her own happiness and misery. 

fora Passions combined with christian sentiments are equally pure and 
tu tle. Come, Friar Lawrence, beloved and worthy confessor, in your 

'n pass before me. Imposing man, so well representing God, Juliet has 
a to seek you. She will direct rather than consult you. The virgin 
with relenmae will become priest, she will confound the ardour of love 
hes won ‘gion itself; Juliet will use no effort; her thoughts, her heart, 
to Juli Ce, will never be more ingenuous ; Lawrence will listen unmoved 
the be = allusions to suicide, and will only discern in her enthusiasm, 

- y of the soul expanding in all its strength and freedom. . 

Pe. oR = and sacred character of love, that is, the genuine and inno- 
Roms vy Rep of self, has never been more faithfully portrayed than in 
rn Selien, Juliet ; Desdemona, so pure and magnanimous, is still unequal 
Athens" ape Caprice which influences the choice of Desdemona always 
liteatin uliet is chaste and impetuous, The more true purity approaches 
not diecosanaae ~ greater the distinction. Juliet hopes that Romeo had 

= iae os of secret; but declares nothing in the world would induce 

seems tact, she was too happy. _ She confides in gentlemen. Piety again 
cS a tnates, and Juliet talks of visiting Friar Lawrence to communicate 

There eke ideas of God and love were to Juliet one and the same. 
lets eee ~ reg a the senses preserves its rights intact. Ju- 
that Walchean? fh Argel os murder of Tybalt, and the young girl, with 

eeusate bnpredeass She mi Pn ed estimates the consequences of 
tepeats the oro eats ‘* almly foresees his fatal career and solemnly 

prop words uttered at the ball « My grave is like to be 


thrown in his way, or that he has himself chosen.—Sir T'homas More. 

Laucuter.—* Laugh and grow fat,” is an old adage ; and Sterne tells 
us that every time a man laughs he adds something to his life. An eccen- 
tric philhsopher of the last century used to say that he liked not only to 
laugh himself, but to see laughter and hear laughter. * Laughter is good 
for health; it isa prevocative to the appetite, and a friend to digestion. 
Dr. Sydenham said the arrival of a merry-andrew in a town was more 
beneficial to the health of the inhabitants than twenty asses loaded with 
medicine. Mr. Pott, a celebrated surgeon, used to say that he never 
saw the “Tailor riding to Brentford’ without feeling better for a week 
afterwards. 





Selections trom Punch. 


MIVART’S HOTEL. 


{ Mivart’s Hotel in London, is mostly resorted to by Refugees from the 
Continent. } 


HOUSE OF CALL FOR EX*EMPERORS, EX-KINGS, AND EX-ROYALTY IN GENERAL, 


J. E. Mivart presents his humble respects to the Crowned Heads of 
the Continent, and to the various branches of Foreign Royalty in general, 
and begs to be allowed to inform his Royal Patrons that his Hotel, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, continues to be the favoured House of Call tor 
Dethroned Potentates in general. 

Animated by the sincerest feelings of gratitude for all favours past, J. 
E. Mivart begs to assure hia Imperial and Royal Patrons that nothing shall 
be wanting en his part to continue to secure that patronage which has 
already made his numble Hotel an historical edifice in the annals of the 
political world. 

With these feelings, J. E, Mivart has, in the handsomest and most com 
modious manner, decorated, furnished, and generally fitted up his Estab- 
lishment, in order that his Imperial and Royal Guests may, as completely 
as circumstances will permit, continue, though exiled, to feel themselves 
whilst in his house upon their old thrones at home. 

J. E. Mivart ventures to believe that passing events will justify a some- 
what detailed description of the peculiar domestic conveniences offered 
at his Hotel to Royalty upon its travels. And this, the more especially, 
as this card is intended for European circulation.—(N.B. A liberal al- 
lowance made to all Queen’s messengers. ) 

Tue Emperor or Avstria—should events not necessary to be more 
particularly alluded to, induce him to come to London—will find Mi- 
vart’s hotel a most delightful place to sojourn. A magnificent suite of 
rooms is furnished precisely after the imperial apartments at Vienna ; 
and views of the Prater and Danube, &c., &c., painted inthe most bril. 
liant style of art by Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. And further to carry out 
the illusion, Mr. Cantello has received orders to hatch a supply of Double 

Headed Eagles. And that no gratification may be wanting to the Im~ 
= Heart, a proof copy of the Morning Post [arrangements having 

een made with the proprietors] will be forwarded every morning to the 
Hotel, that hie Imperial Majesty may continue his paternal censorship of 
the press, by occasionally cutting it into ribands. 

His Majesty Louis Charles of Bavaria, may also feel assured that in 
the eyent of his quitting Munich—he will find himself quite at home in 
Brook Street; which is only aconvenient distance from the Opera. J. 
£. Mivart, however—intending not the least offence—feels it only due 


| to himself, and to the high and spotless character of his establishment, 


to inform the King of Bavaria in proper time that—no followers are per- 
mitted, and the bolero danced under no pretext whatever. 

‘To his Majesty King of Naples and already Ex-King of Sicily, J. E 
Mivart very ecnfidently recommends his superior macaroni. J. E, M. has 
moreover given a commission to Mr. Bradwell to produce—within a fort- 
night from the present time—a very handsome model of Vesuvius (to be 
put in the back yard), with an eruption ready ata minute’snotice. J. E. 
M. confidently hopes that the superior quality of the brimstone will tend 








to make His Majesty feel himself quite at home. 


— aacaeiiniiaseninmamaniae 





Her Majesty Geom Laakolla of Spainm depend upon the most 
and delightful accommodation Saider Mr. Mivart's roof ; mabew ed oie i , 
E. M. pledges himself, as a man and a Briton, notco receive (at any amount 


of rent whatever) Don Francisco; and further to obtain for Queen Christina 
a sleeping-room out. 
Tickets for Masked Balls to be had at all the Booksellers. J.E. M.'s 


house is also within a comfortable ride of the Surrey Fox-hounds. 

His Majesty Leopold, King of the Belgians, will, at J. E. Mivart’s, find 
himself (should it be necessary for him to make the trial) on the very best 
Brussels. N.B. French spoken by the waiters. 

J. E. Mivart feels that he might extend the contents of this card: he 
thinks, however, that he has said enough to convince an enlightened 
Royalty (delicate and difficult as is sometimes the task) that his premises 
in Brook Street will be found admirably adapted for Majesty out of place. 

*,” Omnibuses (in correspondence with the hotel) continually running 
from the Dover railway. 


N. B. Beds at any hour. Porter sits up all night. 


PUNCH 8 MAXIMS MORALISED. 
I—A Cat may look at a King. 

This is a very ancient maxim ; but, if Kings do not take care, it will 
become obsolete, for though it may be always true that a cat ma 
at a King, the time may come when a cat must look very sharp indeed 
to findone. We hope, nevertheless, that a cat may long enjoy the privi- 
lege of looking at @ Queen, and that the feline animal may, througheut 
the whole of its nine lives have our own Victoria to look upon. 

II —Acking teeth are ill tenants. 

They are indeed, and an ejectment is the best treatment such tenants 
should experience. Stopping ought not to be allowed, for the tenants 
will only become worse, and must eventually be got rid of. 

ITI—A contented mind is a continual feast. 

It may be so; but it is somewhat of a Barmecide’s feast unless allied 
with more substantial articles. Nevertheless, on the whole we should be 
disposed to recommend mental tranquillity au na¢urel, in preference te 
mauy dishes of more substantial materials. 


IV.—A fool and his money are soon parted. 

It would seem, however, that they part to meet again; for the ia- 

stances of union between folly and wealth are very numerous. 
V.—A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Is he indeed? Perhaps he may be: but the difficulty of following the 
necessary direction to *' first catch your friend,” renders the testing of this 
maxim almost impossible. 

VI—A Miss is as good as a mile. 
We know many a Miss whose tongue is better than a mile, for there is 
really no end to it. 
VIL.—An hour in the morning is worth two in the afternoon. 
} Itis probable that the author of this maxim was not a trequenter of the 
Coal Hole, the Cider Cellars, or other places of the same description, where 
an hour inthe morning would not have impressed him with aay great 
idea of ita superior value. 
VIII—An ockis not felled with one blow 

It is not; nor will it always move when civilly requested, for it oftem 
requires a good deal of axing. (If antiquity is a merit, this remark must 
be as valuable—for it is certainly nearly as old—as the maxim itself. ) 


THE LOST GAME. 
Ar cards a sly ardan old man played 
With a nation across the sea, 
And oaths were taken, und bets were made 
As to whose the game should be. 


They played so long, and they played so weil, 
It was difficult to scan 

If the sly old man should the people “ seil,” 
Or the people the sly old man. 


The people were “ flush” of “clubs” and “ spades,” 
And played as if in despair ; 

And * diamonds” he had, in all their grades, 
But never a ‘* heart’”’ was there. 


The last “ heat’’ came of the game I sing, 
And the people piayed pele-mele ; 

But the old man Jost, tho’ he played the “ kiag,”’ 
For he played the “ knave” as well. 





THE BO-PEEP OF THE BOURBON, 
Louis PrrtipPre 
Has lost his sheep, 

And never again will find ’em ; 
The people of France 
Have made an advance,' 

And left their King behind ’em. 


Tue Worst Come at Last.—Some idea may be formed of the distressing 
effect ofthe new Budget on the public mind, by the following anecdote, for 
the authenticity of which we pledge our character and our cocked-hat :— 
An individual who was brooding over the financial statement, suddenly 
started up with aloud yell! and a frantic exclamation that he had caught 
apun. ‘The moment the poor fellow’s senses had settled down sufficiently 
to allow him to explain his meaning, he declared that the tax on [ncome 
being odious, might be called a very Income-odious Tax indeed, The 
patient seemed better when this weight was taken off his mind and he was 
as well as could be expected when we last inquired. 





Counterreit Corn.—It is evident that much counterfeit money must 
of ‘ate have been put iu circulation, for Juring many days the people at 
Dover, Southampton, and other sea-side places, have been keeping a 
sharp look-out for nothing but a bad sovereign. 


Cirizensnip Mave Easy.—The citizens of Paris take up their freedom 
with—paving stones. . 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE.—“ DROPPING A BILL.” 


A little man named John Russell, was brought up yesterday before the 
Magistrate at Bow Street. charged by Mr. Bull with aa attempt to in- 
veigle him into the acceptance of a certain bill, which would have ren- 
dered him liable to the payment of 1s. in the pound on the whole annual 
amount of his income. Mr. Bull, itappears, is already responsible for a 
similar bill at7d. in the pound, into accepting which, he said he had been 
swindled by the fraudulent representations of one Peel, not in custody. 

Mr. Bull stated that he met the defendant (Russell) near Westminster 
Abbey; when he was persuaded by him to accompany him to a public 
house in the neighbourhood, called “The Commons.” Defendant and 
some parties supposed to be his confederates called for returns, and for 
measures, which appeared to be half-and-half. Some general talk ensued, 
when presently Russell said he had a sum to make up, and asked com- 
plainant what he would stand towards it? He (Mr. Bull) said that times 
were very bad just now; but he would see. They then had some con- 
versation about the National Defences; after which defendant proposed 
to him (Mr. Bull) to pull out his money. Complainant accordingly pro- 
duced his purse, which contained some loose sovereigns, a bank note or 
two, and sume silver; and expressed his willingness to accommodate 
defendant with as much as he could nee afford. Russell said that 
would not do, and requested him to accept a little bill, which he placed 
before him, telling him that it was only a matter of furm, ane that he had 
nothing to do but to put his name to it, and pay it when it became due, 

To the proposal complainant demurred; when Russell made several 
artful representations, since proved delusive, to induce him to agree to 
it; and, finding these ineffectual, intimated that he must procure bis 
signature by main force. He (Mr. Bull) then cried out lustily; upon 
which prisoner called to his companions, who surrounded him, and en- 
deavoured to stop his mouth. Had no doubt their intention was to 
“barke” him. But at this junctare a cry arose in the street, of “ Police !’’ 
mingled with cheers and shouts of ** A Revolution in France!” One of 
the prisoner's associates then said, “ It's no go, Johnny :” and another 
exclaimed, in an under tone, “ There’s a pressure from without.” Upon 
this, Russell becoming alarmed, let his Bull drop, which was instantly 
seized by complainant. Mr. Bull here handed the dccument to the Ma- 
gistrate. Complainant added, that having succeeded in getting cut of 
the house, he applied to a policeman, who subsequently took the prison- 
er into custody. 

The Magistrates asked the prisoner what he had to say for himself? 

Russell, with great effrontery, contended that his conduct had been 
perfectly legal, and said that he was in the service of an illustrious lady, 
who would be put to great inconvenience by his detention. ‘ 

The Magistrate observed that after what had been proved against him, 
he had better take care, or his mistress would certainly dismiss him from 
his situation. He would remand him, and in the mean time direct the 
Police to keep a sharp look-out after his accomplices. 
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ARRIVAL OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND HIS QUEEN 
IN ENGLAND. 


We have great gratification in oer, * the safe arrival of Louis 
Philippe und his Queen on the shores of England. Their Majesties 
lendld fonerday (Friday) at Newhaven from the Express, Southampton 
and Havre steam-boat, by which tbey were picked up at sea when 
attempting to cross the Channel in a fishing-boat. The following details, 
hastily gathered, have been forwarded from Brighton :— : 

Briautos, Friday. 

“The King and Queen had for some days been moving from farmhouse 
to farmhouse in the neighbourhood of Treport. They were nearly ex- 
hausted by fatigue; and, on his arrival, the King stated that a night or 
two back he thought he must have given himself up. 

“ On Thursday Louis Philippe and the Queen, and a male and female 
attendant, who bad during the week constituted the suite of their royal 
master and mistress, embarked in a French fishing-boat from near Treport 
with the intention of attempting to cross the Channel in search of the 
@oast which is open to the reception of distressed foreigoers of all nations. 
At sea the party was picked up by the Ezpress, Southampton and Havre 
steam-boat, which immediately steamed for Newhaven, off which harbour 
she arrived at seven o’clock in the morning. Owing, however, to the 
state of the tide and weather, the captain did not enter the harbour till 
noon. 

“« Most of our readers are aware that the King has for many years had 
in the person of Mr, Packham a protege and tenant of some extensive 
mills in the neighbourhood of Ville d’Eu. Mr. Packham (as some of the 
papers have mentioned ) was with Louis Philippe in Paris on the memor~ 
able Tuesday nae for the Reform banquet up to within an hour of 
the outbreak of the revolution. Mr. Packham is a Sussex man, and lives 
in Brighton, having retired from the active management of the business 
at Eu, which is now carried on by his nephew and other partners. On 
landing, the King and Queen were welcomed by the inhabitants, nearly 
the whole of whom flocked out, and were gratified by being shaken by 
the hand by Louis Philippe. The King and Queen proceeded to the 
Bridge Hotel, where they ordered beds, and intended to recover in some 
measure from the alarms and fatigues of the week. 

“« His Majesty’s first act, on reaching the hotel, was to despatch a 
messenger to Brighton to procure the aitendance of Mr. Packham; the 
second to write a letter to our gracious Sovereign, communicating in- 
telligence of his arrival. This letter was placed in the hands of Mr. Iron, 
secretary of the Brighton and Continental Steam Navigation Company, 
who immediately proceeded with it by special train, joining the two 
o’clock up-train from Brighton at the Hayward’s-heath junction. 

“Mr. Iron had also a message to the Lords of the Admiralty, some of 
whom are expected to return with him to Newhaven this evening. 

“The King, on landing, was babited in a green blouse and blue over- 
coat, borrowed from the captain of the Express. As a friend of the 
writer expressed himself, on his being asked what the party brought with 
them, ‘the King had not eo much fegeece as he could carry in his 
pockets—in fact he had not a change of clothing.’ 

“ At three o’clock the Hon, Captain Hotham (one of the directors of 
the London and Brighton Railway, and chairman of the directors of the 
Brighton and Continental Steam Navigation Company) started frem 
Brighton to Newhaven with a special train to visit his Majesty. One of 
the carriages was that with extra fittings which was built for the use of 
the Duchess of Kent at the time that her Majesty paid occasional visits 
to Brighton. It is iatended for the use of his Majesty on his departure 
from Newhaven.” 

During the week the greatest anxiety was felt for the safety of the 
King and Queen of the French, and the most contradictory ramours were 
circulated. As all the circumstances connected with their escape must 
be interesting, we collect everything bearing the slightest claim to 
authenticity. The following narrative of their departure from the 
Tuileries is given by M. C. Maurice, the editor of the Courrier des 
Spectacles :— 

“ About one in the afternoon (of Thursday the 24th ult.), whilst in 
conversation with the colonel of the 21st Regiment of the line, who ap- 
peared well disposed, and of which he gave a proof in ordering his men 
to sheathe their bayonets, a young man in plain clothes, who turned oat 
to be the son of Admiral Baudin, on horseback, trotted past us at a quick 
pace, crying out that Louis Philippe had abdicated, and requesting that 
the news might be circulated. A few instants after, at the Pont Tour- 
nant, we saw approach from the Tuileries a troop of National Guards on 
horseback, at a walking pace, forming the head ofa procession, and by 
pectgree and cries inviting the citizens to abstain from every unfavoura- 

le demonstration. At thie moment the expression a great misfortune 
(unee grande infortune ) was heard, and the King Louis Philippe, bisright 
arm passed under the left arm of the Queen, on whom be appeared to lean 
for support, was seen to approach from the gate of the Tuileries, in ‘he 
midst of the horsemen, and followed by about thirty persons in different 
uniforms. The Queen walked with a firm step, and cast around locks 
of assurance and anger intermingled. The King wore a black coat with 
acommon round hat, and wore no orders. The Queen was in full morn- 
ing. A report was circulated that they were going to the Chambers of 
Deputies to depose the act of abdication. Cries of ‘ Vive la Reforme !’ 
‘ Vive la France!’ and even by two or three persons ‘ Vive le Roi!’ 
were heard. The procession had scareely passed the Pc mt Tournant, 
and arrived at the pavement surrounding the Obelisk, when the King, 
the Queen, and the whole party made a sudden halt, apparently without 
any necessity. In a moment they were surrounded by a crowd on foot 
and horseback, and so crowded that they had no longer their freedom of 
motion. -Louis Philippe appeared alarmed at this sudden approach. In 
fact, the spot fatally chosen by an ettect of chance produced a strange 
feeling. A few paces off a Bourbon King, an innocent and resigned 
victim, would have been happy to have experienced no other treatment. 
Louis Philippe turned quickly round, let go the Queen’s arm, took off 
his hat, raised it in the air,and cried out something which the noise pre- 
venied my hearing; in fact, the cries and pele-mele were general. The 
Queen became alarmed at no longer feeling the King’s arm, and turned 
round with extreme haste, sayigg something which I could not catch. 
At this moment I said, ‘ Madame, ne craignez rien, continuez, les rangs 
vont s’ouvrir devant vous.’ [‘ Madame, fear nothing, ge on, the crowd 
will open before you.’] Whether her anxiety gave a false interpretation 
to my intention or not I am ignorant, but, pushing back my hand, she 
exclaimed, ‘ Laissez-moi !’ with a most irritated accent ; she seized hold 
of the King’s arm and they both turned their steps towards two small 
black carriages with one borse each. In the first were two young chil- 
dren. The King took the left and the Queen the right, and the children 
with their faces close to the glass of the vehicle, looking at the crowd 
with the utmost curiosity ; the coachman whipped his horse violenily ; 
in fact with so much rapidity did it take place that the coach appeared 
rather carried than driven away ; it passed before me, surrounded by the 
cavalry and National Guards that were present, and cuirassiers and dra- 

ns. The second carriage, in which were two females, followed the 
other at the same pace, and the escort which amounted to about 200 men, 
set off ata full gallop, taking the water-side, towards St. Oloud. The 
horse in the coach in which the King was could not have gone the whole 
way, so furiously did he gallop under the repeated lashes of the coachman, 
whilst the surrounding crowds vociferated that they were taking flight. 
At thie moment I was accosted by M. Cremjeux, who said with truth that 
we had put the royal party in their carriage, and we proceeded together 
to the Chamber of Deputies which he entered with M. Larocbjaquelin, 
who was standing in front of the building on tbe square.” 

The French journals contain many anecdotes of the flight of the King, 
omuee'y tinctured by the prevailing Republican sentiment. In one we 
r 





“ The flight of Louis Philippe was marked by an incident which is too 
much to the honour of our population for us not to receive it eagerly. At 
the very moment the ex-King was making his escape from the Tuileries 
by the postern of the Pont Tournant to join the smali carriage which was 
in attendance for him, he was surrounded by the people who crowded 
on his passage. The 24 Regiment of the Cuirassiers, which was station- 
ed on the Place de la Concorde, hastened to protect hie escape; but in 
the situation of affairs it was utterly unable to protect him from the re- 
venge of the people. However, the soldiers of this regiment, who neither 
did nor would make use of their arms, did their utmost to open a passage 
for him. An officer, on seeing the peril in which Louis Philippe was 
placed, exclaimed, ‘Gentlemen, spare the King !’ Upon which a sten- 
torian voice, issuing from the crowd, was heard to reply, ‘We are not 
assassins! let him depart! * Yes, yes, let him depart! let him depart !’ 
became the general cry. The people had been too brave during the com- 
bat not to be generous after the victory.” 

The National youches for the following :— 


“The mayor and ex-adjoint were absent when the ex-Ki i 
St. Cloud on Thursday, about three o'clock, escorted yrtgine Ng Mill 
Guards and dragoons to revent his being annoyed. ‘The commandant 
cried that the King had abdicated. After having descended from the lit- 
tle carriage in which he had come, he esked to have riding horces. Being 


| told there were none, he went into the public omnibus, which took him 
to Versailles. He was accompanied by the Queen, the Duke and Duchess 
of Montpensier, and the Duchess of Nemours. He only stayed at the 
chateau three-quarters ofan hour. He told the adjoint ke had been base- 
ly deceived. ta the evening his valet, Provost, arrived at St. Cloud, 
bringing some clothes for the King, for in his hurry he had taken nothing. 
This valet had in the morning, with tears in his eyes, said concessions 
must be made to the people, that Paris was very agitated. What think 
you was the reply? ‘’Tis only the gossip of the cafes, we will bring 
them to reason, in a few hours all will be settled.’” , 

All the members of the Royel Family who were in Paris at the out- 
break of the revolution have arrived in England, ex cept the Duchess of 
Orleans and her children, who are believed to have arrived safely in 
Germany. The royal fugitives were compeiled by the rapid course of 
events to separate and travel by different routes. When the King and 





| Coburg, with their young family, and the Duchess of Montpensier left 
| at the same time with a small escort which accompanied the royal party 


Queen left the Tuileries they were accompanied by the Duchess of Ne- 
mours and three of her children, the Duke and Duchess Augustus of Saxe 
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F° SALE, one ot the most delightful cottage residences in COBOURG, CANADA 
WEST. The premises,comprising nearly Two Acres of + well out ie 
lawn, gardens, &c., well stocked with fruit trees, viaes avd ts of choice kinds, and 
enclosed with a high paling—the inside border which is filled with ornamental trees 
and shrubb ry. A beautiful and constant stream of water meanders through the 
grounds. The buildings consist of a genteel Dwelling House, (surrounded with a neat 
and spacious Verandah,) in which are large drawing and dining rooms, with hand 
fire places—break‘ast room, china closet, six large bedroom, besides ihree servani’s 
rooms--a commodious kitchen, wash house, well ofexcellent water,&c. Tce principal 
rooms are warmed bya hot air furnace. 

A convenient stable, carriage house, wood house, ice house, &c. 

The premises are bounded by gooo streets, with plank side walks on three sides, 
commanding fine views in every direction, 

For further particulars, apply (if by letter, Post paid,) to H. P: ANDREWS; 

Custom Mouse Office, adjoining the N. American Hotel. 
Cobourg, C. W., March 22, 184». 


Alsen PICTURES. ‘The splendid engravings of Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, 
&c., published at the Albion Office, are rramev by the subscribers in Gilt, Black 
Walnut or Rose wood in every variety of style, and of the best workmanship. Specimeng 
of frames may be seenatthe Al vion Office, or at the store of the subscribers. 

PIER GLASSES of the largest dimensions, in every variety of plain, gilt, or the 
most elaborate style of ornamental framing on hand and made to order, 

Constantly on hand an extensive assortment of Looking Glassesand frames of every 
description and size at the lowest prices. HUDSON & SMITH. 





to Dreux. At Dreux a regard to their safety induced the fugitives to l 
take different routes for the coast. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her children went to seek the protection 
of the Chamber of Deputies, The Duke of Nemours followed his sister- 
in-law. During the discussion on the question of accepting the Count of 
Paris as King, the insurgents arrived, and, having easily overpowered the } 
troops on guard, they occupied all the outsets, and entered the Chamber 
iteelf in large numbers, bearing arms, flags, and banners, and uttering the | 
most discordant and frightful imprecations. One man actually fired at 
the President, who fortunately escaped the shot intended for his life, but 
was immediately thrust out of his seat, and, with the other Deputies, 
obliged to give way. The Duke de Nemours had at this moment hold of 
the hand of the Count of Paris, the Duchess d’Orleans leading her second 
son, the Duke de Chartres. So frightful was the rush of the mob, that 
both the young princes were separated from their protectors, and it was 
with extreme difficulty that the Duke de Chartres was recovered, he hav- 
ing been lost in the melee for sometime. There now appeared no alter- 
native for the Duchess d’Orleans and her brother-in-law but to proceed 
to the Invalides, which they accordingly did, attended by a small though 
gallant band of soldiers, wno behaved with the greatest devotedness to 
the last, To the Invalides the royal fugitives were pursued by the infu- 
riated mob, and, a violent attack being made upon the hotel, it was deem- 
ed prudent for the Duke and Duchess to separate, and take the best 
means at hand for their respective sefety. 

The Duke of Nemours left Paris instantly for Boulogne, and on the 
road fell in with his royal relatives the Duke and Duchess Augustus of 
Saxe Coburg, with whom he crossed the Channel on Sunday, and arrived 
in London on the same evening. They proceeded at once to the French 
Embassy, where they were received by the Countde Jarnac. The Duke 
of Nemours was accompanied by his youngest daughter. 


ARRIVAL OF THE DUCHESS DE NEMOURS AND THE DUKE 
DE MONTPENSIER. 


The anxiety which has been so generally felt asto the fateof the ex- 
royal family of France is fortunately at an end, in so far as it regards the 
Duchessde Nemours, with her youthful family, and the Duke de Mont- 
pensier ; their royal highnesses having arrived at Southampton at an early 
hour yesterday morning. A special messenger was immediately despatch- 
edto London, conveying the intelligence of the fact, and two gentlemen 
attached tothe French and Belgian Legations were deputed to go to South- 
ampton and conduct their royal highnesses to town. The Duke de Nemours 
and the Duchess de Montpensier remained at the residence of the Belgian 
Legation until nearly five o'clock last evening, at which time they left 
town for East Sheen, where they will occupy the villa belonging to Mr. 
Bates (father-in-law of his excellency M. Van de Weyer.) 


ARRIVAL OF THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 


All the other branches of the royal family of France, with the exception 
of the Duchess of Orleans and her children have arrived, one after another, 
safely in England. 

The Duke de Nemours, the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg (Prin 
cess Clementine,) and the Coant de Jarnac arrived in London on Sunday 
the 27th—From their escape from the French capital having been the act of 
a moment, not the slightest luggage was brought, so that in fact none of 
them possess a change ot garment. 

On taking their departure from Paris, the Duke de Nemours went by one 
route andthe Duchess (cousin of Prince Albert by another, intending to 
meet or join on the same road ut a place appointed. It was not discovered 





till the Duke reached the coast that the Duchess had not preceded him. It 
appears Now that she was untortunately left behind. 

The complimentary calls at the French embassy iu London, since the 
27th, have been extremely numerous. 
_ The Dake of Wellington arrived on horseback, His grace, on alight- 
ing, was met by the Comte de Jarnac, with whom he remained closeted 
for some time. Baron Brunow reached the embassy at the same mo- 
ment with the duke, and joined in the conference which followed. The 
absence of the Duke de Nemours, who had gone to visit the Queen, de- 
prived the Duke of Wellington ofthe opportunity of paying his personal 
respects. The duke was, however, most pacticular in his inquiries after 
his Royal Highness, and we undeistand expressed great anxiely as to the 
fate ofthe King. ° 

M. Guizot arrived at Dover on the 27th, by the Ville de Bruges steam- 
er, from Ostend. The ex-minister travelled totown by the 4 p. m. ex- 
press train. On hi# arrival at London bridge terminus, he was recognized 
by the bystanders, and there was some cheering as the carriage in which 
he rode drove out of the station. A Frenchman present, however, cried 
out,‘‘ A bas Guizot.’’ Theex-minister was enveloped ina cloak, and 
looked iil. Thecarriage drove him to Bryanston square, where his daugh- 
ters are residing. 


AMERICAN RESIDENTS IN PARIS. 


A numerous meeting of the most respectable American residents in 
Paris took place at the residence of L. Draper, Esq , Rue Richer, for the 
perpess of considering the propriety of immediately presenting to the 

rovisional government of the French Republic an address declaratory of 
sympathy and admiration for the conduct of the Freneh people during 
and after the late revolution. The proceedings commenced by G. W. | 
Irving, Esq., of Massachusetts (formerly ambassador of the United States 
in Spain) being called to thechair. After the purport of the meeting 
was explained from the chair, the following gentlemen were appointed 
to form acommittee to draw up an appropriate address, viz., Messrs. 
Goodrich, Shimmin, and Coleman, of Massachusetts, Corbin of Virginia, 
and Berry of Connecticut. These gentlemen then retired, and after a short 
delay returned with the document, a very elegant piece of literary compo- 
sition, which when read to the meeting was loudly applauded and adopt- 
ed by acclamation. Mr. Hawkes, of New York, then stated that, as soon 
as it was ascertained when the Provisional government could receive the 
address notice would be given in Galignani’s Messenger, the National, and 
Presse, of the day and place of meeting, for the American citizens to 
proceed in procession to the Hoteide Ville. Thanks were voted to the 
venerable chairman for his dignified conduct in the chair, and after a vote 
of acknowledgment was passed to M. Draper, for his politeness in afford- 
ing the use of his apartment, the meeting separated. The address and 
sn rcma will be found in the proceedings of March 7, in another co- 

amn. 








LIFE ASSURANCE, 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill. London, 
AND 74 WALL STREET, NEW YORK- 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
** A SAVINGS Bang for the Wipow and the ORPHAN,” 
LAMIE MURRAY, George, Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of 
. Directors in London. pos ge WERGUSON CAMROUX s 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
NEW YORK. 
Jacob Harvey, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John J. Palmer, | Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, | William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, ©, Edward Habicht, 
George Barclay, Aguilla G,. Stout. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A Godey, 
George R. Graham, | William Jones. 


BALTIMORE. 
| Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCullob. 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance— 
the Society’s prospectus—iabie of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurasce 
—list of Agents, &c, &c, can be obtained at 74 Wall street, gratis. 
alSm J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Jonathan Meredith. 








ap13m 119 Falton street, between Nassau and William streets. 





HE MONIED INSTITUTIONS OF L»NDON.—The Bankers’ Magazine for 
1848, contains a full and accurate account of 1. the Bank of England; 2, The Loa. 
don Mint; 3, Corn Exchange ; 4, London Clearing House; 5, The Private and Joiot 
Stock Banks. Also, biographies of Ricardo, (by J. R. McCulloch) Coutts, Rothschild, 
Girard. Accounts of the Currency, &c., of Hamburg, Russia, Chinaand Fraace. Bank 
of England dividends for 150 years. Fluctuations in the Stocks of Eagland and United 
States for 25 years. Sterling Exchage for each month since 1822. The present volume 
will be embellished with fine engravings of the London Mint and Bank of England ; to 
be followed by engravings of the prominent Banks of Great Britain and the United 
States. Terms three dollars per Annum. [(€@" Single Nos. not sold. Published monthly. 
64 pages, 8vo. Address Homans, Editor, 87 WALL STEET, New York, 184 
Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
The April No. is now ready for de ivery at the Exchange. 
api OFFICE 37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


peer ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now a few most 
excellent Boehm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaintance witb the inventor in 
Europe, and having been the first to introduce in this city the Baeehm Flute as adopted 
in the Conservatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Boehm instruments, which he would dispose of on 
moderaye terms, and they are mostly trom the vest makers. 

A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 


eculiarities of the Behm Flute, accompany every instrument. Ail interesied in the 
tute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
te be had. dec 18—3m 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John 

street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Stateg 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose. 
wood. Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CauTion.—The Ligh character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillotthas determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. 


In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the , 


State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him(the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chamcery will at«nce, on dis. 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name o¢ 
trade marks. nev 6. 





"HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 
















Captains. 
Ameries.,.... eeececeeceeseeesGH. E. Judkins! Hibernia .. --N. Shannon 
Europa... ++--E G Low] Britannia,, J.C. Lav 
BEIREETS oc cccccccscccccepecccccccosccce A. Ryre | Caledonia, --+.3. Leite 
Canada..... PITT TTITTTTT TTT Tritt e W,, Douglas | Cambria,,... eeceeeee ooee Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—Green on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Bow. 


Captains 
Cambria... cccccsccceesecesees . Harrison,...From New York, Saturday, 25th March. 
COISBORIA, 60 ccocecenessoseces J. Leiteb..... see “ Boston, Wednesday, 5th Soe. 
Hibernia......se+seeeeeeeeee8 N.Shannon,... ‘ New York, Wednesday, 19th April 
ACADIA.. ce seeeevees ccccccrcce MUORRcccccccsces a Boston, Wednesday, 3rd = § 
America.....-Ssseeseeees oe» C. H. E. Judkins * New York, Wednesday, 10th May, 


From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 
from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America will commence on 
8rd of May. The sailing day from America after ihe 25th of March will be Wep- 
NESDAY. 

Passage money $120. 

Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 

An experienced Surgeon on board. 

All sand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 

38 Broadway- 


ONDON LINE OF PACKETS.—This line of pckets will hereatter ve com- 
sed of the following ships, which wiil succeed each other in the order in which 
they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor? on the 8th, and 24th of every month, 
from London on the 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and ofevery month 
throughout the year viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Selling from New| Days ot Sailing from 
York. London. 


8. C, Warner lmay 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8.)/June 28, Ucs. 28, Feb. 28 
4; * 24 ‘© 24) July 13, ny Se Mar. 13 
‘ ‘ 





Westminster. 
ocmmemestand, &. . Sekweus o % 


Mediator, L. Stark Jane’, Oct. 8, Feb. 8) “ 28, sas * 3 
Victoria, H. R- Hovey | “ “34, ‘» 24)Aug.18, Dec. 13, Aprill3 
Hendrick Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8} ** 28, ‘* 28, + 2 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker 4, ‘*24, <** 24/Sept. 13, Jan 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick/Aug. 8, Dee. 8, April 8} “* 28, * 28, ++ 2 

“24, «8 24) glOct. 13, Feb 13, Junels 


Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 

tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed ai $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any 
leuiers.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed theree 
for, Appiy to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y. 

march 4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 








EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 

Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for their sailing, 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the ships te 
suc. eed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 

New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Mar6. ; Aug 2l, Dec 2!. Apr 2l. 
John R Skiddy Luce il ll ll 26 26 26. 
Fidelia Yeaton 18 16 16} Septi Jan 1 Mayl. 
Holtinguer Buisley 21 21 21 6 » 6. 
Roscius Mvore 26 26 26 11 i. il. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Augi Decl Apr 1 16 16 16. 
Ashborten Howland 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
West Point Allen ll ll Il 26 26 
Yorkshire Farber 16 16 16}; Oct 1! Feb 1 June}. 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 6 6. 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 26 11 ll it. 
Columbia Cropper Sept! Jan 1 May 1 16 16 16. 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
Waterloo Alien il il ll 26 26 26. 
New York Bryer 16 16 16|Nov 1 Mar 1 Julyl. 
Queen of the W. Hallett 21 21 21 6 6 6. 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 11 11 ll, 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febl Junel 16 16 16, 
Henry ip Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21. 
Richard Alsop Smith ll ll 11 26 

Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16| Dec 1 Apr l Augl 
Constitution Britton 21 21 21 6 

Garrick Hunt 26 26 26 11 a 11. 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi1 ‘Mar 1 July 1 16 i 16 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and, 
conueme. Their cabin accommodations are all thas can be desired pF gpm of come 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with oneee description of stores of the 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool.....-. seeneeeeees gos. 
“ to New York ....0+0+++ sotsa 4 pape 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire elia. Cam- 
eepridge, and New York’ GOODHUE & CO,or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Siemon pion. ond Jone R. Skiddy, 
, N.Y. 
.& J. SANDS & Co, averpen. a 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton. Hears STURN S rad werk 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co, Liverpool. 
Agents or ships Roscins, Siddons, Sheath Ne New York, 
BROWN, yp hanks & be pod an 
i i |, Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Li DHULL L MINTURN, costitation 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New York. 








jul 81 
5 RE.—SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave 
pagar rot HAVRE Tork on the Istof each month, as follows: 
New York. Havre. 
Ist January 16th February 
UTICA, Ist May 16ih June 
Swan, master. jes ee tember 16th pense 
st February i6th March 
b ST. exgmes.08. ; Ist June }istn July 
Everleigh, ist October 16th November 
BALTIMORE, § ist Mare fist pr 
master. Ist July 16th August 
stata naan = yt anal —— —* 
A, st Apri 1 ay 
der. : Ist August } ists September 
. Ist December 16th January 


The ships are allof tne first class, commanded by men of experience in the trades 
The price of passage is $109 without wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses but those 
actually incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, = ry 

marl’ 88 all street. 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 











Kmperial Parliament. 


WAYS AND MEANS—INCOME-TAX. 
House of Commons, March 6th. 


. HUME called for an explanation of the “ ways and means” which 
= intend to adopt hues they have abandoned an additional In- 
come-tax. He called upon Sir Robert Peel to say whether it was usual, 
when there was a deficiency, to allow a budget to preceed without a 
statement from Government as to the ways and means? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL responded to this appeal— 

If the honourable gentleman asked him whether he ever recollected a 
budget being brought forward, when a deficiency existed, without a 
statement as to the means of supplying that deficiency, his experience, 
before his acceptance of office in 1842, was in favour of that course. 
(Laxghter.) During the time he held office he had no such experience. 
in the four years 1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, there was an admitted defi- 
ciency, and yet the budget was allowed to proceed. 

The House went into Committee; and the Chairman read the resolu- 
tion proposed by Ministers, that the Invome-tax be further continued for 
a period to be limited. Mr. Hume having repeated his questions, Sir 
Cnarles Wood said that Ministers intended fally to avail themselve; of 
the system introduced by Lord Althorp, and since followed, of appropri- 
ating balances in the Exchequer to make good deficiencies in the esti 
mated revenue, instead of paying them annually in reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt aud making them up again by substantive votes. The conve- 
nience of this course had been found very great. 

The Cailre war and the Jrish distress expenses would be drawn from 
the Exchequer balances. It was hoped that the remaining deficiencies 
would be balanced by surpluses in future years; so that on the average 
the deficiency of this year would be made up. wat: x 

Mr. HERRIQS protested against this extravagant provision. The 
balances are only cash in hand, which was already appropriated and 
pledged. The course defied reduction to a proposition on which a vole 
could be taken. The deficiency will be aggravated in fature years. 

Mr, HUME called the proposal a taking of trast-money to eke out the 
means of the trustee ‘Ihe average expenses of 1833, 4, and ’5, were 
exceeded by those of 1845, ’6, and 7, to the amount of more than 
£6,000,000: the present estimate exceeded that average by £8 000,000: 
repadiation and bankruptcy would shortly stare the Cnancellor in the 
face if he persisted in such improvidence. Mr. Hume moved an amend- 
ment, substituting in place of the words “for atime to be limited’ the 
words “ for a period not exceeding one year.”’ 

Sir CHARLES WOOD called on the House to support the national 
credit by supporting the Government proposition to continue the tax for 
three years instead of one. . ; 

If he entertained any doubt that the revenue would ina certain time 
net only restore the balances now drawn upon for present deficiencies, 
but also exhibit a large surplus, he would not make his proposal. It was 
not only possible but highly probable this would beso. If the means of 
additional taxation are refused by the House, and the only course re- 
maining were also denied to the Government, the repudiation will lie at 
the doors of the House itself. He thougit that the additional Income-tax 
had better have been acceded to; but surely, he continued, the House 
was bound, under the circumstances, to grant them the renewal of the 
tax for such times as would enable us to realize a surplus. ‘If you do 
not, public credit will undoubtedly suffer; and I must say that, let who- 
ever may undertake the task of carrying on the Government in such cir- 
cumstances, her Majesty’s present advisers will not be a party to so dis- 
creditable a course.” 

Sir Charles reviewed the history of the tax; denied that it was impo- 
sed on the country by stealth; and asserted that it was part of the 
scheme of commercial reform since carried out by the late and the pre- 
sent Government. The great natural and commercial calamities that 
have occurred put out all calculation, and brought about the present state 
of the national fiuances. ‘I cannot say that I see an early prospect of 
revival; because, if there were no other circumstances to interrupt its 
progress, I am afraid the state of affairs abroad, and the uncertainty that 
this will produce in trade and commerce, will prevent a revival at anearly 
period: but that is a reason for continuing the Income-tax for a longer 
period than a ye ar.” 

Mr. SPOONER and Captain TOWNSHEND enlarged on the unjust 
operation of the tax. The first insisted that taking it for one year only 
would in no wise shake a national credit. The latter thought the coun- 
try had done foolishly in granting the tax, and must now bear the penalty ; 
he therefore would not oppose Ministers. Mr. G. L. Tarner argued 
elaborately in the track of Mr. Spooner. The injustice was the greater 
in his eye as the difficulty of equitable adjustment was by no means in- 
auperable. 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY supported the Government proposition ; and Mr. 
Robinson opposed it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE was satisfied that nothing but true peace abroad 
and union at home were wanted to restore prosperity and dispel traces 
of calamity lixe clouds. He adduced the history of past progress. 

The properly assessed under all the schedules of the Property-tax 
in 1814-5 was 179,176,600/.; the corresponding assessment ef 1842-3 
was 240,374 069/. Since 1814, the country’s taxation had undergone re. 
ductions amounting to 39,777,000/. These facts were reasons for his fa- 
vourable hopes 

Mr. OSBORNE replied to the Mr. Labouchere of to-day with the words 
of the same gentleman of 1842. He repudiated Mr. Horsman’s plans ; 
the bringing forward of which, he thought, had damaged the hopes of 
those who opposed the tax. 

Sir ROBERT PELL replied warmly to imputations cast on him of hay- 
ing originally carried the [Income-tax by stealth. 

Ooe member said he had been fascinated by deceptive accents, and an- 
other said the measure had been “ smuggled” through the House. Sir 
Robert exclaimed, “ Smuggled indeed! ‘ smuggle” through the House an 

income-iax imposing at least 5,000,000/. a year upon the people of this 
country!” Ifthe House is‘ashamed of its vote, let it reseind it. It would 
be absurd to throw aside the experience of the past: if events have shown 
the error, alte: the course, 

_ Sir Robert vindicated the majority who imposed the tax. When 

in 1841 he was culled to the Ministry, there had been a succes- 

sion of deficits from the year 1838. The aggregate deficiencies of 
the years from 1838, to the 5th of April, 1843, he had estimated at 
not less than 10,000,000/. The House had itself caused a large par? of 
that deficiency by surrendering vo the nation a revenue of nearly 
1,200,0002. a year from the Post office, and had thought itself bound to 
make aa attempt in support of public credit. What was the source 
Whence to obtain any pagmentation of therevenue. Experiments made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day, in 1841, had demonstrated 
that indirect taxation had already been tasked to its full powers ; the addi- 
tional 10 per cent on Customs and Excise having yielded but 700,000/., in 
the place of the 1,900,000. looked for. Not so with direct taxation ; the 
10 per cont added to the Asseseed Taxes, having, in place of the ex- 
pected 275,000/., given above 300,0002. Such was the financial part of 
the case ; but there was the commercial also. It had been thought de- 
sirable to remodel the Customs.duties of the kingdom ; to remove all pro- 
bibitions, and to simplify the protective lariff to an Immense extent, by 

a far more uniform system of duties. The duties of 700 articles were to 

be lowered, and on500 were to be repealed. The advantages to trade were 

expected to be immense; but they could only be had at the price of 

7,000,000/. to the public revenues. How would it have been possible to 

accotaplish such fiuancial objects, and such acommercial revolution, but 

on the foundation of the Income-tax ? In fall eognizance of these things, 

‘he House assented to the scheme of financial policy submitted to it. 

Sir Robert gave explanations on the matter of the famous Elbing let 

ter. That letter had been urged as evidence that his real intentions in- 
[iopoting the [ncome-tax were that it should be permanent, though he 

iad declared the contrary in Parliament. Part of the error may have 
arisen trom the obscurities of a donble translation of the letter—writven 
in English, it had been first published in German, then retranslated 

om the German to English. Sir Robert read the following passage 
from the original—“ The Property-tax was intended not merely to supply 
4 deficit in ihe revenue, but to lay the fonndation for a juster principle 
o taxation; to afford the means for repealing duties on the raw materials 
° ;Mportant mauufactures; for exempting great branches of domestic 











paastry (the manufacture of glass, for example) from vexatious regula- 
—_ of excise; and for remitting or reducing taxation on several articles 
we ported from abroad, which are essential to the comfort and enjoyment 

the industrious classes of the community.” He appealed to this pas- 
a to prove that the tax had been intended as the foundation of a com- 
aoreial — aimed at the removal of vexatious and onerous restric- 

ns and exactions. In proposing the tax, he had no covert design of 
Perpetuatiog it, but had sanguine hopes that the prosperity of trade un- 





that the new impost might drop. Sir Robert rejoiced to believe that 
the experiment had been greatly successful, though unexampled natural 
calamities had disappointed his fullest expectations. He exclaimed— 
“ As long as I live I shall never repent that I proposed that alteration in 
the commercial policy of the country ; and that [ indaced the House of 
Commons—unot by fascination, not by smuggling, but by a full and ex- 
plicit statement of the financial affairs of the country—to continue the 
tax; and that I induced the House, in lieu of the large reduction of 
duties upon imports, to impose a tax upon the income and property of 
the country.” ( Cheers.) 

Sir Robert dealt with the question of the incidence of the tax. “ Taking 
the circumstances of individual cases into consideration, instances of hard- 
ship cannot be denied ; but I do not assent to the proposition that it is 
therefore an unjust tax..-... If you were to attempt to make a distinc- 
tion such as the honourable Member for Cockermoath has suggested, it 
would be fallacious, and the same difficulties which are now pointed 
out in respect to the incomes of professional men and men of real pro- 
perty would occur. No principle can, in my opinion, be devised which 
would be more just—or, | would rather say, would be more free from 
objection—than that which you are desirous of seeing removed.” 

He should give his decided support tothe Ministerial proposition to re- 
new the tax for three years. He had himself been alarmed at the great 
inc rease of expenditure ; and in giving consent to that proposition he 
said nothingin denial of the necessity for most searching investigations. 
If the government had called more strenuously fur the means to relieve 
their financial wants, he would have supported them, Still, he did not 
blame them for the discretion they had used in retiring from contest on 
their proposal to increase the tax. The difficulties of their situation are 
very great. ‘lam quite aware that it is probable there may be some 
increase of revenue from the ordinary sources. Some observations have 
been made with regard to the recovery of the Customs; bat I must say 
that there never was such a combination of circumstances as those by 
whieh the trade and commercial energies of the country have for the last 
two years been affected ; and Ifeel it my duty, in this dey of commer- 
cial depression, to assert my continued adherence to the principles on 
which the remissions in the Castoms duties took plaes. (Cheers) I have 
the firmest confidence in the justice of those remissions.” 

Sir Rober: concluded with an allusion to the events abroad. “ I must 
own I shall be inflaenced in my support of the proposal made by the 
Government by a reference to the wonderful events which have taken 
place within a very recent period in a neighbouring country. (Loud 
cheers). I think they are an ample justification for this country not con- 
senting to incur any risk of a larger deficit fora period of three years. I 
conceive it to be utterly inconsistent with sound policy not to make any 
reference to events which must have filled us all with astonishment. Of 
this I am perfectly confident, that the true policy of this country dictates 
the most complete and absolute abstinence from all interference in the 
internal affairs of that country in which such a wonderful social revolution 
has taken place. (Loud cheers). I hope, however, that we shall not fail, 
to exercise the rites of hospitality. It is of the utmost importance to the 
interests of humanity that this country should be aplace of refuge for the 
victims of all great political changes. It has been so in other times, and 
I trust it willlong continue to beso. But when, on former occasions, po- 
litical exiles, after having been received iu this country, and partaken of 
its hospitality , have taken advantage of their position to disturb Monarchi- 
cal governments in other countries, I have always protested against such 
au abuse ; and I now declare that I apply the same rule to those who 
would endeavour to disturb a Republican government (Loud cheers). 
Whilst, therefore, I trust that thiscountry may continue to be a place of 
refuge for the victims of political revolutions, I do hope that its hospi- 
tality will not be abused for the purpose of making it the focus of in- 
trigues against the Government of another country. (Chesrs}. The 
same rule which is good for a monarchy is equally good for a republic. 
(Much cheering). I heard, with great satisfaction, the declaration that 
our Government has wisely determined to abstain from all interference 
in the internal concerns of France ; and I am convinced that the princi- 
ple so proclaimed will be acted upon with perfect good faith and scrupu 
lous honour—(‘* Hear, hear!” from the Treasury bench)—and that the 
Government will not only abstain from any such interference on its own 
part, but will discourage any abuse of our hospitality for a purpose of 


| der the policy of relaxation would have so increased the ordinary revenue 
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LAW, wholin his turn, was persuaded to relinquish it at that stage. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. HENLEY moved an amendment to omit so mach of the 
clause as repeals the act of Elizabeth. This was negatived, by 151 to 
119: but in the discussion, continued on some subsequent amendments, 
a fresh dispute arose; several Members appealing to the Attorney-Gene- 
ral for an opinion as to whether the statute of Elizabeth created any of- 
fence,and whether that statute had since been repealed by the statutes 
of Victoria. 

Sir JOHN JERVIS thought, that under the act of Elizabeth, to assert the 
spiritual or ecclesiastical preeminence of any party against the Crown, 
would be a violation if that act, though it would be an unnamed offence. 
The acts of Victoria repealed the penalties of that act, batenacted nothing 
asto the,law. Neither did they declare the common law. 

Mr. ANSTEY and Mr. SHEIL gavesome qualification to the Attor- 
ney-General’s law by comments on the meaning of the word “ supremacy.” 
M¢. Sheil said, the act of Elizabeth asserted a falsehood. The Pope has 
spiritual authority in these realms. Mr. Justice Coleridge had said that the 
Pope was the rightful head of the Christian world. (Cries of “ No,no!” 
He had indeed said it was so—at least before the Reformation. ( 
laughter.) 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM was alarmed at the Attorney-General’s doctrines 
abont treason ; according to those doctrines, the toast of ‘‘ the sovereignty 
of the People” would be treason. 

Sir ROBERT INGLIS rose in defence of his friend Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge ; who, he maintained, had been misquoted by Mr. Sheil. Mr. Sheil 
only retracted when the feeling ofthe House was seen. 

Mr. }SHEIL warmly repelled the imputation of such sinister conduct. 
Afcer considerable further discussion, he rose again, and recurred with in- 
creasing warmth to what had fallen from Sir Robert Inglis, With an ab- 
scence of his usual gentlemanly bearing, Sir Robert had imputed wilful 
falsehood : from any other Member Mr. Sheil would demand an explana- 
Bir ROBERT INGLIS said, he had made no churge of falsehood. Mr. 
Sh. il knew well, too, thatit would be inconsistent with his principles to 
give the satisfaction that seemed to be indicated. Even if he at all feared 
the alternative, he hoped he should be as willing as he was, in the absence 
of such terror, to state that he meant no charge of falsehood. 

Mr. SHEIL left the matter to the sense of the House. 

A debate arose on the arrangement of the clause repealing the penal pro- 
hibition of Papal bulls ; the object being to continue the prohibition against 
“ treasonable bulls,” while removing that against “ innocent bulls. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD suggested a clause with this object, 

Mr. LAW thought the amendment ill devised to accomplish its purpose 
and he moved that the Chairman report progress. A squabble arose in 
which Mr. Morgan John O'Connell accused the Recorder of unworthy 
tricks for delay. Mr Law retorted, by declaring his opposition to bulls 
and allsuperstitious mummeries. (“Oh !” “ Hear!” “ Oh !”) The Earl 
of Arundel and Survey remarked the first occurrence in the present session 
of observations painful to the religious feelings of his fellow Catholics. 
Seeing the disorder!y state of feeling in the House, Sir Charles Wood pro- 
posed to adjourn the discussion. Ultimately, at a few minutes to six 
o'clock, the House resumed ; the Committee to sit again next Wednes- 
day. 

IRISH POOR-LAW--THE QUARTER-ACRE CLAUSE. 
House of Commons, March 9th. 


On Thursday Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD asked leave to bring in a 








interference on the part of others. (Cheers). [ purposely abstain from 
any more particular allusion to the portentous events which have occ ur- 
red in France. That country is stillin the agonies and throes of a great 
social revolution. [attach notso much importance tu what may appear 
in this newspaper orin that. A Provisional Government, merely, is at 
present established, until a more regular one can be formed ; but I ven- 
ture to express an earnest hope that those who direct the destinies of 
France will be content to occupy tuemselves with their own social con- 
dition. I hope it will be in the power of France to exhibit a Govermment 
strong in its own internal resources, which will be able to reconcile per- 
fect independence with regard for the rights established by treaties, and 
which will not set us the example of that aggression—that desire for ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement, which may interrupt the peace of Europe, and 
inflict irreparable misfortune on the whole civilized world.” (Loud ana 
general cheering.) 

Lord GEORGE BENTINCK endeavoured to reply to the great excu Ipa- 
tory speech which he had just heard, with attacks of the ueual kind on 
Sir Rober. Peel; and he repeated the round of Protectionist arguments 
for raising large revenues by taxes on fcreign imports. 

He proposed the restoration of some of the foregone duties on timber, 
corn, and cotton, &c., as sources of revenue which would rapidly restore 
the Exchequer balances to a flourishing state. 

Lord George alluded to the late events in France. There was no man 
in that House who had less desire to commit any act of aggression upon 
Frauce than he had; there was no gentleman in this country, or in France, 
who looked with re moadmiration, on the moderation the mercy, the 
magnanimity that had been displayed by the French nation under 
great provocation. He did not believe that all history recorded any 
precedent for conduct so moderate, so magnanimous and chival- 
rous, as that of the entire French people; and, so far as their 
nternal government and institutions were concerned, he would 
not even have the impertinence to pass an opinion upon them, 
whether their change was for good or for harm; bug it was hie heart- 
felt desire that Republican iustitutions might prove as lastingly ad- 
vantageous to their country, where property was so much divided, as 
they had proved with our great Transatlantic rivals. He remembered 
however, that “‘ En avanta la gloire” had become the household words of 
Frenchmen under the teaching of Napoleon ; and could not but perceive 
that a possible upshot of present changes might be the rise of ambitious 
leaders, who should irresistibly force the Government to territorial ag- 
gressions. He therefore could in no way consent to leave the military or 
naval arms of this country in weakness. To the sources of revenue he 
had indicated he would add the sum to be derived from raising the gene- 
ral postage on letters to twice its present amount. From this source he 
should expect 850,000/.; and from all his sources he counted that an in- 
come of 4,650,000/. would be derived. His advice to the house was this— 
Let them keep a tight hand on the Government; let them hold to this tax 
for another year; and when that term had expired it would be forthem 
then to consider whether the expenditure could be reduced, the country 
being likely, as he did not expect, to rise again under their free imports 
and restricted currency, or Whether,on the other hand, they would reject 
this tax and adopt a different system. 

After some remarks by Mr. JAMES WILSON, who wanted to adjourn, 
Sir GEORGE GREY, and Mr. DISRABLI, Sir CHARLES WOOD econ- 
sented to postpone further debate till Friday; when he hoped a division 
would be come to. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIEF BILL. 


The House, on Wednesday, 8th March, went into Committee on Mr 
Anstey’s Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 

On the first clause, which repeals, inter alia, the act 1 Eliz. cap. 1. 
Sir ROBERT INGLIS proposed an amendment— 

It had been stated in the House, that this act of Elizabeth was virtu- 
ally repealed already, by the 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. 102, and 9 and 10 
Victoria, cap. 59. In that case, the only effect the clause could have 
would be to enable Roman Catholics to deny the Queen’s supremacy, al- 
though Protestants would be unable todo so. He therefore moved the 
omission of the words “ shall be repealed.” 

After a conversation on points of order,a division was taken; and the 
amendment was negatived, by 94 to 59. 

Mr. HENLEY thought, that at least there should be one law for all, 
and he moved the omission of the words “ so far as the same relates to 

Roman Catholics.” Mr. ANSTEY was quite willing ; but other Mem- 
bers objected on points of form, and Mr. Henley withdraw, his amend 
ment; only, however, for it to be taken up and reinsisted upon by Mr. 


bili to amend the Irish Poor Relief Extension Act, with a view to the repeal 
of the 10:h section, or quarter-acre clause. ; 

By that clause it isenacted, in the most specific and unqualified manner, 
that if a raan possess a quarter of an acre of land, no matter what the amount 
ot his destitution may be, he is doomed to pine without relief, The clause 
operated most severely. Such destitute persons are often prevented from 
getting rid of land which they have occupied; in the case of joint occu- 
pancy, one joint-tenant cannot surrender the land without the consent of 
the other ; landlords will not always receive the surrender ; or a man may 
not be able to sell his occupancy. 3 

The motion was supported by Mr. FAGAN, who stated that there are in 
{reland 95,000 families subsisting on land under one acre in extent; by 
several other Irish Members; by Mr. POULETT SCROPE, Mr. AG- 
LIONBY, and Mr. WAKLEY. [ , ‘ 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE showed that in practice the clause is 
not harshly enforced. The Poor-law Commissioners do not inquire 
whether the Jandlord has accepted the surrender of the land or not ; 
in fact, they do not investigate the title, but merely look to the actual 
occupation. F 

Sir GEORGE GREY observed, that when the clause was introduced 
it was opposed by only nine Members, of whom only three were Irish. 
It was thought necessary to check that abuse by which persons holding 
ten or fifteen acres of land, and refusing to cultivate or Surrender il, yet 
sooght parish relfef. 

Mr. MONSELL concurred in the descriptions of the distress in Ireland, 
but could not impute it to the particular clause. 

The repeal of the clause would specially benefit those jobbing land- 
lords who tried to get their tenants on the poor-rate in order that their 
rents might be anid by such means. Mr. Sharman Crawford had com- 
plained that the Poor-law was insufficient, and yet he was for throwing 
a new class on the fund. As to the insufficiency of the Poor-law, there 
never was a greater m.stake than to introduce it by itself; it ought to 
have been accompanied by other measures-—the reclamation of waste 
lands, and systematic colonization. It is the opinion of Mr. Henn, an 
authority of great weight, that any person having more than a quarter 
of anacre of land, who offers to give it up, is entitled to relief. 

Oa a division, Mr. Crawford’s motion was negatived, by 114 to 24. 


EXPULSION OF ENGLISH WORKMEN FROM FRANCE. 


In reply to Mr. Stafford, on Thursday, Sir GEORGE GREY made a 
statement. In consequence of deunnte made by French workmen in 
the flax-factories at Rouen, the employers had been obliged to discharge 
a very large number of English men and women employed in those fac- 
tories ; and the discharged work-people had been sent away so sudden- 
ly that many had brought with them a very partial supply of cloth - 
ing, and had come away without the arrear of wagesdue. Mr. Feather- 

stonhaugh, the British Consul at Havre, had made provision for the com- 
fort and safe transmission of the people to this country, and haJ en- 
deavoured to obtain redress for some who remained behind to look after 
their wages and property. Sir George Grey had also desired the Mayor 

of Portsmouth to provide for the wants of those who should arrive at 

that port; and they had accordingly been furnished with clothing, and 

with means to reach their homes in Dundee, Glasgow, Belfast, and Dub- 
lin. Lord Normanby had put himself in communication with M. La- 

martine at Paris; and had received an assurance on the part of the Pro- 

visional Government that the most liberal compensation should be given 

for the losses which had been sustained by parties expelled, and that 

instructions had been sent down to the authorities at Roaen to prevent 

the repetition of such outrages. 


BRITISH NAVY IN THE TAGUS. 

Lord PALMERSTON stated, on Monday, in reply to Mr. Hume, that 
orders had been given to withdraw the bulk of our squadron from Por- 
tugal. Sir Charles Napier had been recalled. A single line-of-battle 
ship would remain as heretofore, to protect British property and in- 
terests. 

Tue Late Riots were alluded to in the House of Lords on i gen 4 
The Marquis of Salisbury drew atteution to words imputed to Mr Hall, 
the Police Magistrate, which conveyed unmerited censure upon a police- 
man for using his staff somewhat bate: in Trafalgar Square. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne stated that Mr. Hall had spontaneously disclaim- 
ed the wordsimputed. Lord Lansdowne took the occasion to compli- 
ment the Police, for having discharged their duties promptly and effi- 
ciently in the very disgraceful though at the same time very contempti 
ble disturbances in London; also in tae somewhat more serious distur- 
bances in the Northern part of the island. 


The Army. 


War Office, March, 10.—I1st Drag. Gds—J Kemp, Gent (Riding 
Master), to be raging ™ Burke. who ret. Sth Ft—SL Maylor, Gent, 
to be Sec Lt by p, v Wallace, app to Ist or Grenadier Reg of Ft Gds. 
gth—Ens. T B Grierson, from 28th Ft, to be Ens, v Bourne, who ex Dec 
97. 11th—LtJ T T Boyd to be Adj, v L ABoyd, prom; Lt R Maunsell, 
from h-p, 62nd Ft to be Lt, v Boyd, app Adj. 16th—Lt-Col G Teulon, 
from h-p, as late [uspecting Field-Officer of Militia iu the Ionian Islands, 
to be Lt-Col, vy H M’Manus, who exs, receiving the difference ; Maj- 
R Luxmore to be Lt-Col by p, v Teulon, who ret; Bt-Maj C Murray to 








be Maj by p, v Luxmore; Lt C L De Winton to be Capt by p, v Murray ; 
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Ens. J T James to be Lt by p, v De Winton; R L Baker, Gent, to be 
Ens by p. 17th—Capt E Mi diarke to be Major by p, v Owen, who ret; 
Lt.E Croker to be Capt by p, v Clarke ; Eus P M’Pherson'to be Lt by p, 
v Croker ;F J 8 Lindesay, Gent to be Ens b Pp, ¥ M’Pherson ; Lt Cc 
Sawers to be Adj, v Croker, prom. 25th—Bt-Maj T Deacon, from 28th 
Ft to be Capt v M’Donald, who ex Dec 29. 28th—Capt W M'Donald, 
from 25th Ft to be Capt v Deacon, who ex Dec 29; EnsF D Bourne, 
from 8th Ft to be Ens, v Grierson, who ex Dec 27, 63rd—A Penton, 
Gent, to be Ens by p, v Reynolds, prom in 94th Ft. 

67th—W V Munnings, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v O’Brien, app to 70th 
Ft.—Captain B | Parkinson from h-p Unatt to be Capt, v J P Custobadie, 
who ex; L J W Filder to be Capt by p v Parkinson who retires ; Ens A 
H C Snow to be Lt by p, v Filder; Ens J T N O'Brien, from 67th Ft, 
to be Ens, vy Snow. 7ist tay eee Walker to be Quarterm, v 
T Fitzgerald who ret on h-p. 90th—EnsJ Meredith to be Lt without 

, ¥ O'Gorman app Adj; F Beatty Gent to be Ens, without p,jv Meredith ; 
a P O’Gorman to be Adj, ¥ Walter prom. 94:h—Ens M L V Reynolds 
from 63rd Foot, to be Lt by p, ¥ W W Campbell, who has been allowed 
to receive the value of hiscommission. 99th W J R Russell Gent to be 
Ens without p, v Monds prom in 98th Foot. 

Brevet.—Lieut-Col G Teulon of 16th Foot to be Col in the Army 
Nov 9. 

Staf.—Lt J Spence from 14th Foot to be Adj of a Recruiting District, 
v Moorhead, prom. ; 

Mem.—The name of the Ens appointed to the 93rd Foot on 11th Feb, 
1848, is James “ Dalzell,”’ not Dalyell” as previously stated ; the nume of 
the Capt of 57th Foot, 2nd March, 1847, is John“ Aachmuty,” not “ Ab- 
muty,” as previously stated ; the name of the Capt. of 98th Foot, April, 
1847,is Warren “ Auchmuty,” not “ Ahmuty,” as previously stated; the 
date of the promotion of Lieut Stewart, of 21st Foot, to be Captain in 61st 
Foot, has been ante-dated “ 21st Nov, 1847,” and not 2ist Nov. 1848” as 
stated in Gazette of 3rd March, 1848. : 

Office of Ordnance, March 9.—RI ;Reg of Artillery—Sec Captain, F A 
Campbell, to be Adj, v Forbes, prom Nov 21, 1846 ; Sec Capt J R Dom- 
ville, to be Adj v Riddell, who resigns the Adj only 5, 1847. 

War ffice, March 3 —Ist or,Grenadier reg of Ft Gds.—Lt and Capt H 
G Conroy to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur v Sir J M Burgoyne Bart who 
ret ; Ensand Lt the HonG 8 Gough to be Lt and Capt by pur v Conroy;; 
Sec Lt W TF Wallace, from Sth Ft to beEns and Lt by pur v Gough.— 
7th Reg of Ft.—Lt J D Longden, from 13:h Ft to be Lt v Rusby who ex.— 
10:h Ft.—Serj-Mej J Murphy to be Quartermaster vy J Goodfellow, who 
ret upon half-pay.— 13th Ft.—Lt J Rusby, from 7th Ft to be Lt v Long- 
den, who ex.—16:h Ft—Quartermaster Serj J Banyard to be Quartermaster 
v Collins, dec,—49th Fft—Lt M Wy)|lyDe lafPoer Beresford, from half-pay 
17th Ftto be Lt v Maclean, prom.—57th Ft—Capt J A Street from 98:h Ft 
to be Capt v W Auchmuty who ex.—88th Ft—Maj H Shirley to be Lt Col 
without pur v_ Phibbs, dec Capt W Irwin to be Maj v Shirley; Lt J‘ B. 
Johns >n to be Capt v Irwin; Ens Lee Stecre Steere to be Lt v Johnson; A D 
Maule, Gent to be Ens v Steere.—89th Ft—1¢ T D B D'Arcy to be Capt by 
pur v Griffis, who ret; Enos T RJ G Thompson tobe Lt by pur v D’Arcy ; 
A Nixon, Gent to be Ens by pur v Thompson. 


94th Foot.—Ens R H Lewis to be Lt, by pur, v Ashton, prom in 31 W 
I Reg; W DH G Day, Gent, to be Ens. by pur, vy Lewis. 95th Foot.— 
Capt C F Parkinson, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, v E J Cruice, who ex, 
receiving the difference; Capt A L Bourke, from h-p; Unatt, to be Capt, 
v C¥ Parkinson, whe ex; Lt T Davis to be Capt, by pur, v Bourke, who 
re; Enos E § Chariton to be Lt, by pur, v Davis; W D Shipley, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, vCharlton. 98th Foot.—Capt W Auchmuty, from 57th 
Ft, to be Capt, v Street, who ex; Ens. R Mends from 99th Ft to be Lt 
without pur, v J A Macdonald, cashiered by the sentence of a General 
Court Martial. 3d W | Reg.—Lt T H Ashton, from 94th Ft, to be Capt, 
by pur, v Ogilby, whore. St Helena Reg.—Lt R Carnac, Gent, to be Ens, 

y pur. 

Unattached.—Lt AG Moorhead, from Adjt of a Recruiting D istrict, to 
be Capt, without pur. 

Memorandum.—The date of the pro of Lt Stewart, of 21st Ft, to be 
Capt in the 61st Foot, bas been antedated, Nov.21, 1848. 

or 


DISTURBANCES IN LONDON. 


Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross were the scene of a burlesque 
emeute on Monday. Mr. Charles Cochrane, late a candidate for West- 
minster, had proposed a grand assemblage at noon, in the open air, asa 
demonstration against the income tax, and had extensively placarded the 
proposal. The act 57 George III, c. 19, expressly prohibits, during the 
session of Parliament, any open air meeting to petition the Legislature 
for any measures affecting church or state, at any place within a mile of 
Westminster Hall, excepting the parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
This law the commissioners of police felt it their duty to enforce. They 
advised Mr. Cochrane of the illegality of his project ; and on Monday Mr. 
Cochrane issued notices of this fact, and used some means to prevent the 
meeting. The measures were taken so late, however, that they only 
served to excite the indignation of a large crowd who had already as- 
sembled. ’ 

By 1 o'clock, 10,000 persons were gathered in the square, and mob 
mischief of a playful sort—‘‘ bonneting’ and pushing people into the 
fountains—filled up the time. A few orators then appeared, and made 
inflammatory illusions to the revolution in Paris. By the time the speech- 
es were over, the crowd had increased to some 15,000—artisans and la- 
bourers out of work, idle spectators, and thieves. In so great a multitude, 
the police were overwhelmed : aft:r vigorously attempting to resist the 
crowd with their staves, they were fain to retreat to the station in Scot- 
land Yard. J 

Meanwhile the mob tore up the weodenfence round the Nelson pillar, 
used the pieces as weapons, and took possession of the spot. The po- 
lice, largely reinforced, reentered the square, attacked the crowd at va- 
rious points, and ultimately regained possession of the place; though with- 
out dispersing the crowd. Fights were frequent and general. These 
scenes continued, with slight intermission, until night. Occasionally 
were heard shouts of “ Vive la Republique !” 

About 8 o’clock, a party under a lad who wore epaulets, marched off 
down Pall Mall “for the Palace,” breaking lamps as they went. At Buck- 
ingham Palace, the guard turned out; an | the mob, alarmed at the sight 
of the bayonets, evaded ; going round by Westminster to their starting 
point, Trafalgar Square. 

The general intent seemed to be mere wanton mischief; bat on the way 
a baker’s and a publican’s shop were beset, with oaths of distress and 
starvation, and rations of bread and ale were exacted. Several ringlead- 
ers were arrested ; among them the hero of the epaulets—who began to 














cry! 
"by midnight all was quelled, and soon afterwards the streets resumed 
their usual aspect. 

On Tuesday the distarbances were slightly renewed, and extended to 
some of the streets leading from Trafalgar Square, and even to the city 
thoroughfares ; but the police mustered in great force, more captures 
were made, and order was restored. About 80 persons were arrested 
in the West end. 

On Wednesday night the lower partsof Westminster suffered most 
from disturbance, but all of the most insignificant kind. 

On Thursday many of the mostfrespectable inhabitants of St. James’s 

rish volunteered as special constables ; among them Lord De Grey, late 
Gowen ofIreland. On the same day the coalwhippers, nearly 2,000 
strong, sent a deputation to the Home Secretary, expressing their earnest 

wish to act as special constables for the protection of the public peace. 

Order was restored on Thursday. : 


DISTURBANCES IN MANCHESTER. 


Attempt» have been made in Manchester to get up an outbreak of the 
workpeople. The disturbances commenced on Wednesday ; and they 
were renewed in many districts, and with. varying violence, through the 
whole of the following day. The chief effort was to get the workers in 
the mills and factories to join the rioters. Attacks were made on large 
establishments in Newton street, Great Ancoats street, and in Chester 
street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock. At Messrs. Kelly and Gilmour’s the at- 
tempt to bring out the workers succeeded ; every hand turned out and join- 
ed themob. At Messrs. Clark and Son’s mill there was a stubborn a ray, 
in which the police defeated the crowd only after giving and receiving 
many hard blows. The attack on Messrs. Kennedy’s mill was very deter- 
mined, and seemed to have been preconceried. The buildings, however, 
being defensible, the proprietors drew out a select body of their work- 
men, and gave them staves and arms, which had been in store since 1842. 
A sortie led by Mr. R Kennedy, was made into the thick of the crowd; 
and a body of Police arriving opportunely, the mob were, ufter much 
fighting, defeated pie. Siepersed, losing many prisoners. The attack on 

essrs. Marsland’s mills had been foreseen, and an adequate force post- 
ed near. There was a fierce encounter nevertheless ; in which, thongh 
the crowd was at last dispersed, many of the defenders were serious y 
wounded. As the day passed, the Magistrates perfected their defensive 
schemes, and greatly restored order. 
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DISTURBANCES IN SCOTLAND. 


The populace of Glasgow, half starved from want of employment, and 
incited by mob orators, have broken into open riot, and committed great 
excesses against property. 

Ov Monday, ph Om number of destitute expectants had assembled at 
the City Hall, to receive soup-tickets; announced for public d stribution. 
By some accident these tickets were not forthcoming, and the hungry peo- 
ple were disappointed of their food. The occasion was seized with iustant 
effect by the se of disorder to produce an emeute. The crowd was 
put in motion towards the bakers’ shops ; on these a general onset was 
made, and the stocks were seized. In some cases resistance was offered; 


of the gun-smiths ; weapons being thus obtained, the Police was overawed, 
and the whole town was abandoned to the hands of a reckless multitude; 
among whom numbers of women were conspicuous for their ferocious ges- 
tures and deeds. Every store or vehicle containing meat, meal, or other 
provision, was seized, the contents divided and borne off. There were all 
sorts of cries raised—from the brief monosyllable “ Bread, bread !"’ seream- 
ed with harsh repetition, to the ludicrous bravado of*‘Vive la Republique!” 
The shops of thesilversmiths were ransacked, and the windows torn down, 
and g stclen or destroyed. Messrs. Findlay and Fields, in Buchanan 
street, have lost £3,000 worth of valuables ; in the whole the loss is es- 
timated at £15,000 or £20,000. 

The constituted authorities of Glasgow acted with energy and effect so 
soon as the first surprise had passed. They swore in 5,000 special con- 
stables, called out the military and read the Riet Act: before long they 
completely worsted the mob, and drove them from the mainstreets. The 
leaders took to the wynds, not to make more stubborn fight, but for con- 
cealment. The general mass of the people offered no resistance to the 
troops, but followed them with cheers and burrahs. About 150 rioters 
were taken, and a very large quantity of arms retaken. Messages were 
sent off to Stirling and other places for additional troops. Those on the 
spot were stationed at the intersections of the streets, and aided the 
Police in curbing all tendency to fresh disturbances; so that late in 
the evening there was every prospect that order had been permanently 
restored. 

On Tuesday, however, it was rumoured that large numbers of miners 
and railway navigators had come over from Airdrie to renew the conflict ; 
and that bodies of famishing weavers and others were flocking from Ha- 
milton, Johnston, and Paisley. The meetings on the Green were renewed 
in the morning, and the numbers attending them were swelled by these 
accessions to a multitude of 80,000 persons. At noon the civic authori. 
ties assembled in the Exchange, and stated publicly that they expected 
a general attackon the city. They announeed, that the military had been 
reinforced and now amounted to1,500 men. They took measures for the 
general closing of shops, and to make a large increase of the force of 








special constables, in order that the East quarter of the city might be 
strongly garrisoned. Meanwhile, crowds from the Green were already 
on the way to different points of attack. One body, numbering many 
thousands, moved in the direction of John street, Rridgeton—the seat of 
large factories, and the quarter of the weavers and operatives—with the 
object of forcing the workers to join the riots. A small body of armed 
Pensioners keptin their front, and held them somewhat in check; buat 
were quite unable to attempt their dispersion. In Main street this force 
was assailed with stones and heavy missiles. The Pensioners were or- 
dered to fire over the people’s heads: which was done twice, but with- 
oat effect. The attack becoming very determined, and too close, the men 
were ordered to fire point-blank ; they did so, and seven persons fell. 
The crowd instantly fied. It was found that two of the persons shot had 
been killed, and that two more received wounds which threaten to be 
mortal. This is the only instance, however, in which serious collision 
occurred. 

The measures of prevention were so general and effective, that every 
demonstration elsewhere was put down in its beginning. More than 
10,000 special constables had been stationed in messes co-operative with 
the military and police forces. The general body of the operatives were 
disinclined to join in actual disturbance. Indeed, one of the unfortunate 
men shot. was at the time exerting himself to restore order. 

It is believed that the whole affair has been a conspiracy of robbers, 
who took advantage of the excitement to accomplish extensive plunder. 
An eye-witness declares that the mob paused at a large silversmith’s shop 








in Buchanan Street, but did not attack. The next was a hardware shop, 
from which weapons were taken. The third was a jeweller’s, whose 
window presented a valuable and readily transportable booty. The front 
was demolished in a trice, and the whole property carried off. 

“ All this convinced me,” says the eye-witness, ‘that the affair was 
neither more nor less than a most audacious robbery, committed by com- 
mon thieves under the colour of a politicai row. Now and then a fellow 
would quietly drop his gun and sneak off, having got something valuable ; 
and when they attacked a cart of meal, they mecely tumbled the sacks 
into the street, and allowed the contents to be carried oif by a crowd of 
ragged women and boys—common beggars. The moment the soldiers 
appeared the rascals ran like quicksilver.” 

The tumults in Glasgow have had their counterparts in milder forms at 
Edinburgh. Late in the evening of Tuesday, bands of rioters started from 
Prince’s Street and from the Grassmarket ; after extended and mischie- 
vous peregrinations, they arrived at the High Street, and did much damage 
to the lamps, windows, and shop-fronts. Other detachments visited George 
Square, and the neighbourhood of Regent ‘l'errace in theNew Town. By 
about ten, the Magistrates had met and resolved to swear in specia! con- 
stables, call out the Veterans in the Castle, and send to Piershill Barracks for 
Dragoons, These measures were carried out with success. The Riot Act 
was read; and before midnight, the forces set in motion had cleared the 
streets, and stationed themselves on every commanding point ; the cavalry 
being of much avail from its rapid evolutions. By half-past twelve, order 
was sufficiently restored for the special constables to be disbanded, and at 
one o’clock the Veterans and Dragoons withdrew. On Wednesday, there 
was a reassembling of large crowds, but no tumults arose ; and some heavy 
showers of rain coming on, the streets soon assumed their usual appear- 
ance. 


—= 
FRANCE. 


The follow ing important document is published in the Moniteur of 
Sunday ;— 
CIRCULAR OF THE MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE 
DIPLOMATIC AGENTS OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


Sir,—You know the events of Paris, the victory of the people, its hero- 
ism, its moderation, its pacification, the order re-established by the con- 
currence of the whole of the citizens, as if, in that interregnum of the 
visible powers, the reason of the public were alone the Government of 
France. 

The French Revolution has thus entered into its definitive period. 
France is Republican. The French Republic has no occasion to be ac- 
knowledged in order to exist, “ By natural law, as well as by the law of 
nations, it exists: it is the will of a great people, which does not demand 
its title but from itself. Nevertheless, the French Republic, desiring to 
enter into the family of governments instituted as regular. powers and not 
as a phenomenon coming to disturb the order of Europe, it is proper that 
you promptly make known to the Government to which you are accredit- 
ed the principles and tendencies which will henceforth direct the foreign 
policy of the French Gover nment. 

The proclamation of the French Republic is not an act of aggression 
against any form of Government in the world. The forms of government 
bave diversities as legitimate as the formsof character, the geographical 
situation, the intellectual, moral, and material developement of nations. 
Nations, like individuals, have different ages. The principles which 
govern them have successive phases—monarchical, aristocratical, consti- 
tational, republican governments, are the expressions ofthe different 
degrees of the maturity ofthe genius ofthe different nations. They de- 
mand more liberty in proportion as they feel themselves capable of sup- 
porting more. They demand more equality and democracy in propor- 
tion as they are the more iaspired with the feeling of justice and love for 
the people. Itis a question of time. A nation goes astray in oatrun- 
ning the hour of that maturity, as it dishonours itself in allowing it to 
escape without seizing upon it. The monarchy and the republic are not, 
in the eyes of true statesmen, absolute princi les which are enemies to 
the death : they are facts which are contrasted to each other, and which 
can live face to face, while they understand and respect each other. 

War, then, is not the principle of the French Republic, as it became 
the fatal and glorious necessity of the Republic in 1792. Between 1792 
and 1848 there is halfacentury. Toreturn, after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, to the principles of 1792, or to the principles of conquest and of 
empire, would not:be to advance, it would be to retrograde with the ad- 
vance oftime. The revolution of yesterday is a step in advanee, and not 
one backwards. The world and ourselves wish to march to fraternity and 





peace. 
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If the situation of the Republic in 1792 explained tho war, the diffe. 
ences which exist between that period of our history and that in which 
we live explains the e. Apply yourselvels to the understanding of 
these differences, and explain t tem to those around you. 

. 7 * . . - 

The French Republic will, then, not make war ou any one It has no 
occasion to say that, if conditions of wr are laid down to the French 
people, it will accept them. The thoughts of the men who at the pre- 
sent moment govern France are these: it will be fortunate for France if 
war he declared against it, and if it be constrained thus to increase in 
strength and glory, in spite of its moderation. [t will bea terrible re 


on which the mob retaliated with wanton destruction ; and that shortly | sponsibility for France, if the Republic itself declares war without being 
became the rage. The shop-fronts were dashed to fragments. The ex- | provoked to it. In the first case, its martial genius, ite impatience of 
citement rose higher, and successful attacks were made on the arm stores | action, its strength accumulated during so many years of peace, will ren- 


der it invincible within iis own terri\ory, and redoubtable perhaps be- 
youd its frontiers. In the second case, it would turn against itself the 
recollection of its conquests, which diminish the affection ot nations, and 
it would compromise the first and most universal alliance, the spirit of 
nations, and the genius of civilization. 

4 ccording to these principles, sir, which are the cool principles of 
France—principles she can present without fear, as without suspicion, to 
her friends and to her enemies—you will have the goodness to impress 
upon yourself the following declarations :— 

The treaties of 1815 exist no longer as law in the eyes of the French 
Republic; nevertheless, the territorial circumscriptions of these treaties 
are a fact which it admits as a basis, and asa point de dzpartin its relations 
with other nations, 

But if the treaties of 1815 do not exist any longer except as facts to 
modify a common understanding, and if the Republic declares openly 
that its right and its mission is to arrive regularly and pacifically at these 
modifications, the on sense, the moderation, the conscience, the pru- 
dence of the Republic exist, and are for Europe a better and more ho- 
nourable guarantee than the letter of those treaties, so often violated and 
modified by Europe itself. 

Endeavour, sir, to make this emancipation of the Republic from the 
treaties of 1315 be clearly understood, and try toshow that that freedom 
has nothing in it which is irrecuncilable with the repose of Burope. 

Thus we declare it openly. If the hour of the reconstruction of some 
uationalities, oppressed in Europe or elsewhere, should appear to us to 
have sounded in the decrees of Providence, if Gohopient our faithful 
ally since the tims of Francis [., were constrained or threatened in the ad- 
vance which she is in effectingher government, in ordertolendadditional 
strength to the fascine of democratic governments—if the independent 
states of Italy were invaded—if any limits or obstacles were imposed on 
their internal transformacions—if the right of alliance amoog them! 
selves in order to consolidate an Italian nation, were contested main 
force —ihe French Republic would believe itself entitled to? arm itself in 
order to protect these legitimate movements of the greatness and the na- 
tionality of states. 

The Republic, you see, by its first step, repudiates the era of proscrip- 
tions and of dictations. She is decided never to veil iiberty at home. 
She is equally decided never to veil its democratic principle abroad. She 
will never permit any one to interpose between the pacific radiation of 
its liberty aud the regard of nations. She proclaims herself the intellec- 
tual and cordial ally of every right, of every progress, of every legitimate 
development of the institutions of nations which wish to live on the same 
principle as herself. She will not endeavour any immoderate or incen- 
diary propagandism amongst her neighbours. She kuows that there is 
no durable freedom but that which grows of itself on itsown soil. But 
it will exercise by the light ofits ideas, by the spectacle of order and of 
peace which it hopes to give to the world, the sole and honest proselyt- 
ism of esteem and of sympathy. That is not war, itis nature. That is 
not the agitationof Europe, it is life. That is not to embroil the world, 
it is to shine from its place on the horizon of nations, to advance them 
and to guide them at the same time. We desire, for humanity, that the 
peace be preserved, We even hope it. One only question of war was 
mooted, a year ago, between England and France. It was not Repub- 
lican France which started that question of war; it was the dynasty. The 
dynasty carries away with it that danger of war which it had given rise 
to for Europe by the entirely personal ambition of its family alliances in 
Spain. Thus that domestic policy of the fallen dynasty, which weigh- 
ed for seventeen years on our national dignity, weighed at the same 
time, by its pretensions to another crown at Madrid, on our liberal al- 
liancesand on peace. The Republic has no ambition. The Republic has 
no nepotism. It inherits not the pretensions of a family. Let Spain go- 
vern itself, let Spain be independent and free. France, for the solidity 
of this natural alliance, counts more on the conformity of principles than 
on the successions of the house of Bourbon ! ‘ 

Such is, sir, the spirit of the councils of the Republic. Sach will in- 
variably be the character of the policy, frank, firm, and moderate, which 
you will have to represent. 

The Republic has pronounced at its birth, and inthe midst of the heat 
of contest not provoked by the people, three words which have revealed 
its soul, and which will call down on its cradle the blessings of God and 
men: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. She gave immediately thereafter, 
by the abolition of the punishment of death for political offences, the 
true commentary of those three words at home; do you also give them 
their true commentary abroad. The sense of these three words applied 
to our external relations is this: the breaking by France of the chains 
which weighed on its principle and on ite dignity; the recovery of the 
rank which it ought to occupy in the scale of the great European 
powers ; in fine, the declaration of alliance and amity to all nations. If 
France feels conscientiously its part in the mission, of fresdom aud civili- 
zation in the present age there is not one of those words which signifies 
war. If Europe is prodent and just, there is not one of those words 
which does not signify peace. 


Receive, sir, the assurance of my high esteem. 
(Signed ) LAMARTINE, ; 
Member of the Provisional Government of the Republic, and Minis 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, March 2, 1848 . 
ie 


PROCLAMATIONS, DEGREES, &C. OF THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT. 


During the Revolution, decrees and proclamations on the following sub- 
jects were issued from time totime by the Provisional Government, Mayors 
of Arrondissements, &c.: 

First, interdiction of meeting of Ex Chamber of Peers. ; 

Second, organization of a moveable National Guard of 24 battalions. 

Third, arrest and punishment of deser ters. 

Fourth, Articles pledged at the Mont de Piete to be returned tothe own- 
ers. The Minister of Finance paying the amount due on them. 

Fifth, the Tuileries to be an asylum for invalid workmen. 

Sixth, Capital punishment to be abolished. : 

Seventh, All political persons to be liberated and furnished with means to 
join their families. : : 

8th. Suppressionof Chamber of Peers and dissolution of Chamber of 
Deputies, constitution of a Republic, every citizen to be a national guard, 
liberty of the press guarantied, and freedom of thought secured. 
9th. National workshop open for the unemployed. ; : ? 

10th. All citizens to remain in arms and defend their business till they 
have acquired all their rights. 

12h. Order to arrest Ministers. 

13th. Abolition of all titles of nobility. ee ts 

14th. Change of the term Regiment to Demi-Birigade. 

15th. ‘Ten days additional time granted to pay bills throughout the Be- 

blic. , . 
Paéth, National Assembly to meet on the 9th April and decree a constitu- 
tion—population to be the basis of election—representatives of the people 
fixed at 900, including those for Algiers and the colonies—suffrage to be 
direct and universal—all Frenchmen 21 years of age to be electors, and all 
of 25 years eligible to be elected,—the ballot to be secret, voters to be fur- 
nished with a ballot list, and to vote at the principal place in each Canton 
—no person to be a representative who has not 2000 votes—each represen- 
lative to receive an indemnity of 25 francs per day for the duration 
of the session. The National Constituent Assembly to meet on the 20:h 
April. 

we. Payment, two half years interest on the first and four percent 
falling due on the 22d of March, to be made at Paris on the 6th, in the 
departments from the 15th. ; 

18th. Interest of bonds du tresor fixed at 4} per cent for those of from 
three to four months to run, and at five percent for those of from six 
months toa year. 

19th. Anactto be prepared for the immediate emancipation of the 
slaves of all the colonies. 

20th. All taxes to be collected as before. larr 

2ist. A budget to be brought forward, in which the syetem of indirect 
taxation would be modified. 

22d. Ali prosecutions against the press, or forpolitical offences, to be 
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, and the slenners confined for such offeaces to be released. 
J orbids the coblication of any placards without the printer's name 


being ag oe the old military title of Generals of Brigade and divi- 
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24th. 
sion. saasias 

Q5th. Dissolves the Municipal Council of Paris. 

26th. Discount Banks to be established. 

27th. The stamp duty on periodicals suppressed. , 

98th. All oaths taken by public functionaries to be discontinued. 

29th, The persons, properties, and rights, of foreigners to be res- 
Peon. All the citizens to be armed and clothed as national guardst—hose 
not able to provide clothing to be furnished with it by the provisional 

nment, 

Bist. Diminuation in hours of labour, where it was I1 hours to be 10, 


where 12 to be 11. ’ ; . 

32d. During the 10 days preceding the convocation of the primary 
assemblies, unstamped papers may be published. ; 

33d. The central administration of the department of Marine and Co. 
lonies to be organizedona newfooting. > 

34th, A gradual assimulation of the institutions of Algeria to those of 
France, to take place, the army to be recompensed for its past ser- 

ices 
w35tb. Property of all kinds and works of utility to be preserved aud 
respected. : ‘ 

31h. Royal residences to be suld, and the proceeds applied to the 
victims of the revolution ; and as some compensation for losses to trade 
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to the crown he had insulted, had himself had thousands lavished apon 
him by the power he so fiercely hated and reviled—that man, he (Col. 
Gugy) denounced as a wretch at whom the finger of scorn must ever 
point—and dangerous in the uttermost de . 

Sry y | had Col. Gugy sat down, amid loud cheers from the Britis! 
party in the House, when up rose the impatient Mr. Cauchon 
A remark from Mr. Macdonald, of Glengarry, who by the way made a 
very fair speech on the occasion—seeming to imply that Mr. Papineau 
was endeavouring to embarrass the new ministry, by opposing himself 
to the supplies, gave the latter demagogue, as Colonel Gugy had emphat- 
ically denounced him, at opportunity of againrising, and translating what 
he had previously stated in French. In the English version, he, howev- 
er, thought proper toomitthe more offensive allusions he had made, 
not only in regard to England, but the whole of Upper Canada ; and far- 
thermore justified the appeal to arms he had formerly made, and asserted 
that the approval of those men whom he was accused of having desert- 
ed, was evidenced in the triumphant majority by which he had been re- 
turned to that House. Bravos from Mr. Cauchon and another young 
French gentleman, who is somewhat similarly imbued, of course followed 
this latter declaration, and it was not difficult to discover the bias of their 
ductile minds. 

The speech, in English, of Mr. Papineau having dropped the offensive 
allusions with which Colonel Gugy hed stated—and correctly stated—it 
to be charged, and that former gentleman having distinctly denied several of 
the observations which had been imputed to him, as uttered in a speech 
of hostility and bad feeling towards the people of Upper Canada ; Colo- 
nelGugy again rose, and from a paper which he held in his hand, read 
the ofiensive paragraphs, word by word, which he had written down at 





and manufactures. Decrees have also been issued, changing the n 
of several vessels in the navy, and also the names of those of the streets 
which had any reference to monarchy, or the membersof the fallen king’s 
family. All institutions having the term Royal prefixed to be called 
Naticnal. 

— <= 


Suniiary. 


Saturpay, Marcu 4—Paris was perfectly tranquil yesterday morning 

Ths public were paying the taxes in advance with uaqgualified cheerfal- 
ness.—The papers are crowded with proclamations and decrees. This 
is one of thom—“ Liseaty, Equatity, Frarernity.—** The Provisional 
Government of the Republic, considering that during the last fifty years 
every New Government that constituted itself required and received 
oaths, which were successively replaced by others at every political 
change,—considering that the first daty of every Republi can is to be de- 
voted without any reservation to the country, and that every citizen who, 
under the Government of the Republic, accepts functions or continues in 
the exercise of those he occupied, contracts in a still more special manner 
the sacred obligation of serving it and devoting himself to its secarity ,— 
decrees,—“‘ Public functionaries of the administrative and judiciary or- 
der shall nottake any oath.” Another decree limits the hours of labour— 
to ten in Paris and eleven in the Provinces, and abolishes ‘‘ marchan- 
dage —The Paris Democratic Clab has published a munifesto, to urge all 
Germans to revolt against their Governments. 

A violent movement occurred at Munich on the 4th inst. The arsenal 
The people demanded the same concessions that have 
been required generally in the German movements. The king yielded 
all the demands.—Letters from ditferent parts of Sleswig and Holstein 
report meetings in every town; petitions for reform, like those so rife in 
Germany, being adopted.—We have been informed in the most positive 
manner, that Prince Metternich retires from office ; and that a concilia- 
tory Ministry has been formed at Vienna, determined to give a constitu- 
tion to Bohemia and Lombardy.—Siecle. [This is corroborated by ac- 
counts received in London.]—The Nouvelliste of Marseilles reports that 
the citadel of Messina has fallen under the assault of the citizens. The 
town had previously been bombarded a second time, for forty-two hours. 
The entrepot and all its contents have been burnt—a loss of 10,000,000 
francs. 

The Queen has nominated Lord Dalhousie to be a Knight of the This- 
tle, in the room of Barl Moray, deceased.—Lord John Russell left town 
on Saturday, for St. Leonard’s; where he intends to recruit his health 
by aresidence of a few days. He sutfered severel 
influenza some time since, and the urgency of public business has hitherto 
prevented his complete recovery. His Lordship’s general health ia, 
however, suid to be unimpaired.— T'imes, (The Chronicle says that he 
coughs much. He has been little on the Treasury bench ; sitting great 
i of nis time before the fire in the Speaker’s room, anxious, but una- 

le to cope with the fatigues of debate. )—Lord Brougham is detained at 
Cannes by illn+ss ; he is unable to undergo the fatigue of travel.—Wil- 
liam Thom, the Inverury poet died, last week, at Dundee; leaving a 
widow and three children utterly destitute. The good people of Dundee 
have opened a subscription for them. 

The Gazette notifies a Court mourning for the late Dowager Duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha Altenberg; to begin on the 5th instant, to change on the 
19:h, and to terminate on the 26th —The Queen has appointed Lord Cow- 
ley, now Secretary of Embassy to the Ottoman Porte, to be her Minister 
Plenipotentiary to be Confederated States of the Swiss Cantons; and the 
Honourable Charles Ashburnham sometime Secretary of Legation in 
Mexico, to the Secretary of Embassy to the Porte.—Major-Generals 
Sir Dudley St Leger Hill and John Holt, Companions of the Bath, have 
been made Commanders. 

The Count de Jarnac has received from M. de Lamartine, a very com- 

limentary communication, offering to accredit the Count to the British 
Covethentah. M. de Jarnac has courteously declined the offer.—All fur- 
ther proceedings have been abandoned relative to Dr. Hampden’s ap- 
pointment to the see of Hereford; his Grace the Lord Primate has ap- 
= the consecration of the right reverend Prelate to take place on 

unday the 26th inst. at Lambeth Palace.—Morning Courier.—The Ex- 
King, Queen, and Royal Family of France, are living at Claremont as a 
private family, and with very few attendants. We understand that Louis 
Philippe has expressed a desire to reside in the neighbourhood of Twick- 
enham ; and that he has entered on negotiations for the house which he 
formerly occupied in England, and which happens to be ec ay ae 

Times.—it is not perhaps generally known that the tri-colour flag, as 

now hoisted at sea on the French ackets, is not arranged as formerly, 
blue, white, red, but is changed for blue, red, white; the old one repla- 
©é8 it, as ifthe new one was not recognized by our Goverament.— Times 
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CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


[In a recent discussion in the House of Assembly, Mr. Papineau used 
violent and extravagant language, which has given rise to much comment 
both in and out of the Province. A correspondent obligingly supplies 
us with the following account of what teok place on the occasion. ] 

Mr. Papineau could not resist the opportunity of again touching upon 
round which ought to have been to him, if not of a sacred, on heaae a 
orbidden character. He first diverged into a treatise on responsible 

government—showed the inaptitude of its present working to his more 
democratic view of the subject—declared that, now that a greater con- 
fidence was reposed in them to whom was at length intrusted the carry- 
ing out of the system in all its purity, the first great objects to be arrived 
at were, a dooinien of the Union, and the entire re-organization of the 
Upper House—such a re-organization as would secure them an undoubted 
Majority, and ef course endorse the extreme democratic views of the 
Party, who it was clear he expected would entertain the same course 
of action with himself. He adverted to the evils which sprang up in the 
Country, as the effects of continued mal-administration, and declared, in 
other words, that England was as great a curse to Canada, as ever she 
had been to Ireland—then after having affirmed that Upper Canada had 
Sold herself to the Union, and fully aalivened himself, in beautiful, clear, 
Classic, and euphonious French, the language in which the whole of his 

'st speech (for, as will be seen presently, he made two) was given, of 
all his natural and undying hatred of England and English rule, he sat 

Own, repeating his desire that the business of the country might not be 
Tetarded, but that legislation of some kind might prevail. 

. Colonel Gugy followed, and in strong language deprecated the observa- 
ons which had fallen from one whom he accused of the deepest ingrati- 
tude, in thus seeking to throw the apple of revclutionary discord, once 
more, among the deluded people whom he had raised in arms against 
their sovereign, and then base!y betrayed and deserted in the hour of 
their extremity. He (Col. Gugy) stated that he would not have stood up 
to reply, while the ex-ministry were in their places, had it not been that 

r. Papineau poured forth his subtle poison, in a language which was 
not familiar to their ears. It, therefore, had become imperative on him 
. impress them with the fact of the charge he had bronght against the 

nited British population of Upper Canada. Again, advevting to the senti 
ments of Mr. Papineau, as clearly and undisguisedly set forth in the 
address he had just made, he denounced as a monster of ingratitude the 
man who, notwithstanding riches, and honour, and place, hid been 
ge upon his family with unsparing hand—nay more—who, even 

ough he had forfeited all that could render him’ an object of mercy 


was captured. 


from an attack of 


the time —I certainly was not a little surprised to hear Mr. Papineau, al- 
though faintly enough, and rather with a view of chiming ia with his 
friends, than from any seeming anxiety to free himself from the imputa- 
tion, deny the words and sentiments attributed to bim, for I had 
paid the closest attention to his remarks, not one word of which, owing 
to his beautifal enunciation, had escaped me. 

1 repeat, | was surprised at this, because I had heard Mr. Papineau, 
to whom I had listened attentively, distinctly state that the first thing 
to be considered was the means of dissolving the union, and in the interim, 
the reconstruction of the Upper House, purging it of the Tories who 
would stultify their proceedings, and placing in their stead men imbued 
with their own principles, and of course ready and willing to endorse 
their most extravagant acts—and my surprise arose not so much from the 
fact of denial itself, as from the necessity Mr. Papineau seemed to feel 
for the non-communication ofthese his sentiments to the Upper Canadian, 
or British party, which he had so lavishly indulged in, when adaressed to, 
and in the language of, his own more immediate countrymen. Mr. Pa- 
pineau [ holdto be a perfectly unfettered man. He returned not to 
Canada under any pledge of change of political opinion, or with any un- 
derstanding whatever, that he would not, when opportunity offered, re- 
vew an agitation which, as Colonel Gugy remarked, had resulted in stain- 
ing his conscience with the blood of hundreds, whose widows and or- 
puauns still cried out in sorrow and in distress. If the English govern- 
ment were weak enough to pardon Mr. Papineau unconditionally, and to 
let him again loose upon acareer which may prove one of greater danger 
than that which he has hitherto run, the responsibility for consequences 
is with them, and not with him. If he has not changed, who shali blame 
him, for who will doubt that his hatred of England, and love of democ- 
racy arises not so much from asserted wrongs, which he has too much 
sense not to feel England has done everything to repair, as from an in- 
nate dislike to the conquerors of his race—the strong national antipathy 
arrising from difference of blood, language, creed, and origin? 

But while these considerations fully explain the strong feeling of dis- 
like which exists in the bosom of Mr. Papineau, towards the nation who 
as he has eloquently expressed it, has infinitely “ more belly than brains, 
and to which not even the ascendency in extenso of his favourite schemes 
of self government can reconcile him, in thought or deed ; it was not to 
be expected that he was to be suffered to disseminate his sentiments, in 
this marked manner, through the hoase to the country without being 
strongly reminded of the treasonable part he had played in reference to 
his Sovereign—the false and perfidioustenour of his conduct to those whom 
hehad first seduced, then, coward-like, deserted when the hour of dan- 
ger was at hand. No man was better fitted to undertake this castiga- 


— 








tion than Colonel Gugy. A native of the country himself, I understand, 
and avowing the very antipodes of political principle—devoted in his 
feelings to British Rule and British Institutions, and furthermore, having 
been wounded in the defence of both atthe very moment when Mr. 
Papineau was doing his petit possible to overturn them by a futile ap- 
peal to arms—all these things considered, I repeat, Colonel Gugy, whose 
loyalty had been rewarded by deprivation of office, while Mr. Papin- 
eau’s treason had secured him indemnity, for thousands said to have been 
sacrificed as a result of his own wanton and rebellious act, was, of all men 
in the House, the most fitted to the task. The whole of the members 
present seemed to feel this, and with the exception of Mr. Cochon, but 
little sympathy was evidenced for the honourable member for St Maurice. 
The above is the substance of what passed on the occasion, and I 
have detailed it to you, in order that you may perceive the eventual re- 
sult of responsible government in this country, if ever Mr. Papineau 
should regain his lost. or at least. slumbering influence. 
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The Cunard steamer Caledonia, at Boston, has put us is possession of 
our London files to the 11th instant. 

The business in Parliament has been in a good degree limited to dis- 
cussions on the financial state of the country. The unpopular attempt of 
the Whig Cabinet to increase the income tax has been so powerfully re. 
sisted, that Lord John Russell has relinquished it; and he is now endea, 
vouring to re-impose, for three years more, the tax as laid on by Sir Robert 
Peel; but even this is opposed by Mr. Hume and others. The old tax, 
however, will prevail, as it receives the support of Sir Robert Peel as 
well as the moderate Conservatives, 

The Premier is suffering under ill health; and his Chancellor of Ex. 
cheqa er, Sir Charles Wood, does not enjoy the confidence of the monied 
classes—he is not supposed to be adequate to the difficulties of the times- 
It is evident, moreover, that the cabinet is not highly estimated by the 
nation. It has not sufficient force, vigour and independence; and should 
the difficulties of the country increase, especially in a financial point of 
view, there is every probability of the return of Sir Robert Peel to pow- 
er. He could draw around him better men, and form a stronger cabinet 
than any one in England. Lord Johm Russell by his Sugar Bill, his me- 
ditated attack oa the Navigation laws, his Hampden controversy, and his 
ultra free trade predilections, has alienated himself from that portion of 
the Tory party, who, displeased with the desertion of Peel, felt disposed 
to place their suffrages at the feet of the Whig leader. Under all these 
considerations the return of the Tamworth statesman to the cabinet, is, 
we repeat, not very distant. 

The motion of Messrs. Anstey and Urquhart, for papers impeaching 
Lord Palmerston, has been fully discussed. His lordship defended him- 
self in a speech of five hours long,and the matter seems to have dropped. 
It is proper to state that neither the Parliament nor the country appear 
to have attached any value to the charges of his lordship’s accusers. 

Repeated questions have been asked of the cabinet ministera, as to 
the progress of relations with the new government of France. The re- 
plies have generally been satisfactory. The British ambassador, the 
Marquess of Normanby, remains at his post, and has been instructed by 
Lord Palmerston, to assure the French Provisional government of the 
friendly sentiments entertained by England. England holding to the 
absolute right of every nation to alter, reform and regulate its own form 
of government. The prompt recognition of this great principle by such 
a nation as England, will have a powerful influence with Austria and the 
other northern potentaies, and is a God-send to France in her presen! 
critical condition. The conduct of England kas been noble threughout ; 
and although her subjects, the numerous workmen in the ironworks, on 
the railroads, and in various factories, haye been driven away and ex- 
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pelled the country by revolutionary violence, she has contented hersel& 
with simply remonstrating; and when the question was asked in the 
House of Commons if the government would sanction any retaliation by 

expelling the numerous French bair-dressers, milliners, artificial flower- 

makers, valets, and music-teachers from London, there was one univer- 
salery ofno! Yet the Irish flax-dressers at Rouen were obliged to flee, 
leaving behind them even their clothes and wages, and were indebted to 
the British consul, not only fur protection, but for food and passage back 
to Belfast, from which place they came! Let the Irish remember this, 
and pomdur on the difference between their revolutionary friends in 
France and “ the hated Saxon.” Lamartine might well be ashamed of 
his countrymen in this particular, as he was—he having, besides, an ex- 
celent Irish lady for his wife. 


The following is a report of what took place in the House of Commons, 
on the 9th inst. It is an admirable exhibition of the innate nobleness of 
the British Government and people. 


EXPULSION OF ENGLISH WORKMEN FROM FRANCE. 


Mr. STAFFORD hada question to put to the right hon. gentleman the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, of which fre had given him notice. 
His question related to the} summary expulsion of the English arti- 
zans trom France, who had arrived in great numbers in this country, and 
were sufferia much misery. He wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment were taking, or were about to take, any steps to succour them on 
their arrival here. He had been askedto put another question to the 
right hon. gentieman, of which he had not given him‘notice, but to 
which he was sure there conld be but one answer, and that was, whether 
the Government had the least notion of retaliation (Hear, hear. ) 

Sir G. GREY.—I will answer the last question first. We have not the 
slightest notion whatever of retaliat‘on (loud cheers), but in answer to 
the original question of my hon. friend, I will make a short statement to 
the house. arly on Sunday last I receiveda letter from my noble 
friend the Secretary for — Affairs, enclosing a communication from 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, our Corsu! at Havre, stating that the French 
workmen employed in some of the factories at Rouen had demanded 
from their employers the immediate dismissal of the English men and 
women employed in those factories, of whom there was a considerable 
number. They had in consequence been obliged to leave Rouen so sud- 
denly that they had come away without the small amount of wages that 
was due to them, and iu many cases only partially clothed, or with no 
other clothes than they had on their backs at the time of their dismissal. 
Cur Consul went on board the vessel at Havre ia which they were em- 
barked, and, acting on the general authority which consuls possess, and 
which I take the opportunity of stating has been extended under existin 
circumstances to France, made provision for their comfortable and safe 
transmission to this country. Mr. Featherstonhaugh sent a certain num- 
ber of them from Havre to Southampton ; others asked leave to stay at 
Havre for a time, in order to see if they could not obtein some portion 
of their property. Upon receiving this information I sent a letter to the 
mayor of Portsmouth, requesting that he would make such provision as 
was necessary forthe wants of those who might arrive at Portsmouth ; 
and I received from him the following letter, dated March 6. 

“ Sir, I have the honour to report that two vessels, the Brighton and the 
Dieppe, having arrived at this port, bringing together 97 persons, men, 
women, and children, all flaxworkers, or somehow connected therewith, 
I have taken the account of their names, the place to which they belong. 
their trades—where they have been employed and by whom—what 
wages, if any, remai: unpaid—what goods they have left behind, and 
with whom—and where they desire to be sent to, They will all leave 
the ships this evening, and arrangements have been made for conveying 
them to their destination as early as possible. They will all leave Ports- 
mouth to-morrow; several for Dundee and Glasgow, but the greater 
number for Dublin and Belfast. They came here very bare of clothes, 
and it became necessary to provide the greater part of the women with 
bonnets, shawls, and shoes. [am unable yet to state the cost that may be 
incurred. The arrangements have been made with a proper considera 
tion for econe.ay, and they have expressed themselves as very thankful 
for the attention which has been shown them. 

“ T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your very obedient servant, 
“«T. E. Owen. 








“ The Right Hon. Sir G. Grey, Bart., &c.”’ 

He might state that the parties had expressed themselves thankful for 
the attention which had been shown to them. TheConsul had addres- 
sed a letter to the Commissary of Rouen, calling his attention to the sub- 
ject, asking that he should take measures to redress the persous idjured, 
an’ also to prevent the repetition of such occurrences in future. The 
Marquis of Normanby bad also put himself in communication with M. 
Lamartine at Paris, and had received from him an assurance on the part 
of the Provisional Government that the most liberal compensation should 
be given for the losses which had been sustained by parties expelled, 
and that instructions had been sent down to the authorities at Rouen to 
prevent the repetitionof such outrages. ( Hear.) 

Business throughout Great Britain is exceedingly depressed, notwith- 
standing the abundance of money. This, in a great degree, arises from 
the doubts entertained of the stability of the new state of affairs in France. 
The depressed state of things has fallen heavily on the working classes, 
and they have been excited to acts of violence in Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and other places. The disturbance at Trafalgar Square, in London, was 
of a very insignificant character, and put down by the police without 
the aid of troops. We give from that excellent and reliable journal, the 
Loudon Spectator, areport of these outbreaks. They were destitute of 
any orgapized or political character,and were perpetrated in many in- 
stances by thieves and vagabonds. The industrious everywhere assisted 
the authorities, and in London two thousand coal-heavers offered their 
services as special constables. The London Correspondent of the Courier 
& Enquirer, saya— 

In every instance, the riotous assemblages have been composed of the 
very lowest of the people—sheer and absolute “ rabble’’—and have not 
had the elightest sign of sympathy or encouragement from the trades- 
men, or even the decent labouring population. 


It is clear then that some of our contemporaries have greatly over- 
estimated the importance of these disturbances. 

The Emigrant Passenger Bill was read in the House of Commons @ 
third time, and passed on the 10th. 

Consols for account closed on the 11th at 80 3-4. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION—CAN FRANCE SUPPORT A REPUBLIC ? 

This question is of such stupendous magnitude, and one so inti 
mately connected with the peace and happiness of the human race, that 
we approach it with all the solemnity it so justly demands. But the sub- 
ject is so extensive, so vast and momentous—and its details of stirring 
events, so startling and anexpected, that we scarcely know where to be- 
gin. No predilections, however, for a form of government different from 
that which France now seeks to adopt, shall induce us to treat with 
levity the great social and political experiment now making in the French 
Capital. 

Our previous avcounts announced— The overthrow of the French Monarchy 
—the Flight of the Royal family—and the Adoption of the Republican System 
at Paris. 

The later intelligence announces :— 
First. The confirmation of the previous news. 
Secondly. The adoption of the republic, begun at Paris, throughout 


France. 
Thirdly. The adhesion of Marshal Soult and the army to the new or- 


der of things. 

Fourthly. The adhesion of the navy in the same manner, as declared 
by all the admirals when assembled before Arago. 

Fifthly. The submission of the Archbishop of Paris, and the entire 
clergy of his diocese—the precursor, doubtless, of a similar submission 
from the rest of France. 

Sizthly. The recognition of the new system by Great Britain, the 
United States, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
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"""‘Beventhly. The general tranquillity of France, and of Paris more es 


ye Alvion. 











pecially. ’ 

These are important circumstances, and offer guarantees that France 
will be able to give the new system a fair trial. The sentiments of 
Austria and Russia are not yet manifested, but the hazard of resistance 
from these powers is not urgent. ‘They are too well aware of the 
European sentiment to manifest hostility while France respects the ob- 
ligation of treaties. 

But notwithstanding all these favourable events we confess we place 
Dut little faith in the stability of the new system. Most cordially would 
we welcome the success of that system, if the happiness and welfare of 
France would be secured. But we must not close our eyes to the great 
and startling fact, that this vast movement has beer effected by the low- 
er class of people in Paris. It is they who have cast down the mon. 
arcby and set up the republic; it is they who have established Lamar. 
tine and the new ministers in their places—and it is they who can depose 
them in the twinkling of an eye, if they so will it. The ministers then 
are the creatures of the mob, and hold their offices by the tenure of mere 
popular favour. 

Of eourse, then, a government so esiablished, so supported and up- 
held, must do the bidding of its wasters. Already do we see the 
evidence of this state of submissioa and dependence in their public 
acts and ordinances. The attempt to regulate the rate of wages— 
to prescribe the number of hours men shall labour, and to provide 
employment for the unemployed, are functions that do not come within 
the pale of ordinary government. Such achievements are impracticable 
by any ministers, and the fact of their adoption indicates whom they are 
intended to propitiate. The resolution to redeem pledges from the 
pawnbrokers at the expense of the State is an absurdity, as they would 
be quickly repledged by the idle, the poor, and the profligate. Of the 
same character 1s the measure for converting the palace of the Tuileries 
into a poorhouse. Such things are at variance with all received princi- 
ples in the science of modern government. It is going back in fact to 
the epoch of Cade. Is a nation like France, in a state of high civiliza- 
tion, with a population teeming with knowledge and intelligence to 
draw its lessous in government from the practices of the feudal ages? 

Paris being the grand emporium of pleasure and fashion, is the resort 
of all those who have surplus money tospend. Its population is there- 
fore in a great measure supported by strangers. These, under the 
terror inspired by civil commotion and bloodshed, are hastening from 
the capital—one thousand per day, it is ssid, departing by the north- 
ern Railroad alone. 

The effect of this abstraction of wealth will be speedily felt, and by 
none sooner than the masses who have been the immediate agents of the 
late changes. Will these attribute the distress and privation which must 
soon supervene to the true cause—or will they not become dissatisfied 
with their idol rulers, and change them? Change will lead to change 
and ultimately to discontent, when the reign of anarchy will set in. 
Already is the monetary system of France dislocated, and the public 
fands, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Provisional Goyernment to 
sustain them, have fallen twenty-five per cent. If we may credit the 
accounts we read, and we have no reason to doubt them, anarchy and far- 
ther change have been so far averted by the talent and genius of one man- 

Lamartine, who, it is now evident, is a master spirit, and is incessantly 
called upon to address the mobs which cunstantly present themselves tothe 
goverrment with new demands. Five times in one day were the pow 
ers of his oratory put to the test, to answer the new regqisitions, and 
to divert the people from fresh excesses. One demand was that the tri, 
coloured flag be hauled down, and the red flag—the b'oody emblem of 
the old revolution—hoisted in its stead. Lamartine, it is true, with a 
courage and humanity that immortalizes him, peremptorily refused, and 
by his address, pacified these misguided people, and seut them quietly 
away. But how long will the opiate of sweet words, even from Lamar- 
tine, suffice to lull the passions, and quench the fiery desires of a 
Parisian populace? A population, too, that must presently feel the pri- 
vations induced Ly want, and perchance the pangs of hunger ? 

But the National Assembly is to meet on the 20th of April to decree a 
Constitution. This Assembly ie to consist of 900 members elected on the 
broadest principles of universal suffrage—every male inhabitant of 21 being 
a voter, and every one of 25 being eligible as a representative. Inthe 
present heated state of the public mind and unlimited restriction of 
choice, what cunfidence can be placed in such an assembly ? What 
guarantee have we for their ability, what security for their modera- 
tion ? 

These are but a few of the considerations which induce us ts fear all 
is not over. We may be wrong, but time will speedily show. At any 
rate the French people will have a fair opportunity to try their experi- 
ment, as it is tolerably clear that they will not be molested from without. 
England has already declared herself, and the northern powers will 
not move while France limits her changes to her own territories. The 
Manifesto put forth by Lamartine to Foreign governments announces the 
departure of France from the treaties of Vienna. This, we suppose, has 
reference to the support of a Bourbon dynasty, as we are assured in the 

same document that the ¢erritories as defined by those treaties will be ad- 
hered to. 

The peace and happiness of France anc perhaps of Europe is embark- 
ed in this great revolution. For its entire and peaceable success we 
ean hardly hope ; yet its failure will lead to misery and bloodshed which 
all would deplore. Let us leave it then in the hands of Providence, re- 
lying that God is, through it, working out some great good for his crea- 

tures. a 
*,* King Louis Philippe with his Queen escaped from France in an 
open boat, having been concealed in different farm-houses for two or 
three daysnear Treport: He landed at Newhaven scantily clad, wearing 
a pea-jacket, borrowed from the captain of the steamer who brought him 
over. All the members of his family escaped as they best could, and 
the greater part have arrived in England. Even the Duchess of Mont 
pensier, the Spanish Princess, whose marriage with the King’s youngest 
ton hastened so much to bring about the present disaster to his house, 
finds also arefuge in England. Such is the result of Louis Philippe’s 
fatal ambition and ingratitude to England. Shortly before the over- 
throw of the dynasty the Count Montalembert, in the French House of 
Peers, in a speech of the most insulting bitterness, invoked the divine 
vengeance against England. No sooner had he finished his harangue, 
than the Duke of Nemours, Louis Philippe’s second son, rashed towards 
the orator, embraced him, and complimented him on his noble senti- 
ments! That same Dake of Nemours is now a fugitive in England, and 
his Duchess and his children are received as inmates at Buckingham 
Palace by the t ounty of Queen Victoria, until they can be otherwise dis: 
posed of. Louis Philippe is to reside at Claremont, the property of his 
son-in-law, the King of the Belgians, formerly Prince Leopold. This 
noble residence was given to the Princess Charlotte, the first wife of 
Prince Leopold, which the bounty of the English nation has allowed 
him to retain to this hour. To England, then, is Louis Philippe in- 
debted for the house that gives him shelter from the winds of heaven. 


The disaster of the ship Omega with passengers for this port is very 
afflicting ; but we think the public have been hasty in attri! uting so much 
blame to Capt. Shannon of the Steamer Hibernia when she feliin with the 


Barbara. The latter was close in with the land,and not disabled ; and no} In the choice of her cadenzas she is very happy, for they are not only ef 


impediment appeared to her making a port. A supp'y of water would 
not have prevented the loss of the vessel, which seems t» have arisen troim 
a nautica: error. It is, however, difficult to express any definite opinion 
until we hear Capt. Shannon’s defence ; and in the mean time we should 
be satisfied with the compiimentary letter of Capt. Shannon’s passengers 
given at the close of his voyage They certainly would have withheld 
their signatures from such a letter, had Capt. Shannon’s conduct been 
marked by the inhumanity that is represented. 


“In the Irish Channel, 10th March, 1848. 

* Dean Sin.—We, the undersigned, the passengers in the Hibernia, 
under your command, now, under the favour of a Gracious Providence, 
approaching the port of our destination, should not do justice to our own 
feelings were we not to express to you the high dense we entertain of the 
efficient, seamanlike manner in which your official duties have been per- 
formed, as well as your gentlemanly courtesy towards us peisonally. 

“On a passage, characterised by tempestuous weather, and on a route 
froin New York, via Halifax, involving more than the erdinary anxieties, 
we have observed, with the greatest satisfaction, your exemplary and 
devotedness to the navigation of the ship, and the diligence and watch- 
ful devotedness to the navigation of the ship, and the diligence and skill 
with which you have availed yourself of every opportunity for determin- 
ing the ship’s position, and of every practical means of furthering the 
rogress. 

“It is an additional matter of satisfaction to have, also, the occasion and 
0; portunity for expressing our admiration of the very superior qual ities 
and equipment of the vesse! which you have the privilege to commrnd; 
characteristics, indeed, of this fine liue of Packets, which run through ey- 
ery department of their structure, and through all their appointments. 
As safe and buoyant sea boats, we believe them to be unrivalled. 

“ With pleasant and gratifying remembrances of association with you 
persoxally on this occasion, which we desire long to cherish, and with 
most cordial wishes for your prosperity aud happiness, we remain, dear 
sir, yours very faithfully. 

“ (Signed )—William Scoresby, England; James Shields, Ireland ; 
Albert J. Tobias, New York; John P. Smith, New York ; John Ross, 
Novia Scotia; R. B. Martin, Manchester; James Lee, New York ; 
John F. A Sanford, Missouri; Joseph, Fisher, New York ; John 
Screvin Georgia ; W.F. Etherington, England ; M. Rossin, Montre- 
al ; Samuel Lumsden, Cincinati; B. Pasquet, Paris; James Per- 
chards. Canada; M. J. Wilson, Canada; W. H. Manro, Canada: A. 
Servante, Paris. 
“ To Captain Shannon” 


Since the above was in type we have seen a letter from ene of the 
passengers of the Hibernia, dated off Tnscar Light, in which the writer 
speaks of the Barbara. He says that “ it was impossible to render her 
any assistance, as the sea was running mountains high !” 


*," We hope to devote a little of sur room to Colonial subjects next 
week. In the mean while we lay before our leaders a letter from Mon- 
treal describing the debate which took place when Mr. Papineau gave 
utterance to his violent denunciations. He was well and deservedly cas- 
tigated by Col. Gugy. The Canadian Parliament has since been prorogued 


Tue Exuisition or Core’s Parntines.—A collection of paintings, by 
this distinguished artist, are now open at the gallery of the Art-Union in 
Broadway. Several of the choicest paintings of the !amented artist are 
comprised in the collection. The proceeds of the exhibition are to be 
appropriated to the benefit of Mr. Cole’s family , and this inducement 
alone will be sufficient to insure the attendance of every admirer of his 
transcendant genius, 





Opera. 

Italian Opera House, Astor Piace—On Monday last this establishmen 
re-opened for the second season, or rather to conclude the first season, o 
which the present is the second part. 

Ernani was announced, but of course, when we entered the theatre, 
we found that another opera had been substituted for it, and that Bie- 
caccianti was to be the heroine instead of Truffi. Lucia di Lammer- 





moor took the place of Ernani, and on the whole we were by no means 
sorry for the change. 

Signora Biscaccianti was really admirable as Lucia, and although she 
was but coldly received at first, she extracted from her audience gen- 
uine and hearty applause throughout the evening. She is improved in 
every respect; her acting is more subdued, although still retaining suffi- 
cient of that fine impulse which marks her genius; her singing, though 
not improved, is heard to greater advantage, because she is self possess 
ed, and can avail herself without embarrassment of all the resources of 
her fine education. 

Signora Biscaccianti need fear no sapere, for she is certain to 
work her way into the favour of the public and the respect of those who 
can appreciate good singing. 

Signor Benedetti sang so well on this occasion, Monday evening, that 
it is remarkable that he should be unable to sing on Tuesday. But 
favourite tenors are very subject to sudden colds and other imperti- 
nences to the public ; but we would suggest that the pitcher which goes 
very often to the well may be broken at last. 

On Wednesday evening, Ernani was actually produced, and no one 
was absent, and no one was ill. We state this as a remarkable fact, 
and well worth recording. 

Signora Yruii was as usual admirable in the character of Elvira. 
She sings the music with great spiritand power, and sustains the char- 
scter with startling energy. Sheisa fine appreciative artiste, but it is 
a pity that she should exhaust her energies upon music so little worthy 
of her talents. 

Arnoldi, the new tenor, is a welcome addition to the operatic force. 
He has a very pleasing voice, light in quality, but of pretty good com- 
pass. H+ sings in good t ste, always in tune, and is a passable actor. 

Beneventano sang the music of Carlo very finely. He was evidently 
pains-staking upon this occasion, and by subduing his too great boister- 
ousaess, permitted his many excellent qualities to appear. Signor Ben- 
eventano is his own enemy, preferring useless dispiay to’ quiet excel: 
lence. The public and the press are ever willing to do him justice, but 
it is impossible to baw! oneself into their good graces. 

Signor Rossi continues to deserve the approbation of the public. He is 
a pains-taking and deserving artist, and we are happy to be able to com- 
pliment him upon his rapid improvement both in 4h acting and his sing- 
Ing. 

The choruses were remarkably well sung, and the performance of the 
band was the best we have yet heard within the walls of the Opera 
House. 

Some new Operas are announced, but the date of their performance we 
have not been able to learn. — 


Concert at the Tabernacle—We were present at a Concert given by the 
Managers of the Astor Place Opera House at the Tabernacle on Tuesda 
evening last. There was a very large audience assembled, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred we should judge, lured by the temptation of a long array of names, 
and a considerable list of popular music. There was every appearance of 
a pleasant evening, agreeable to the public and profitable to the managers ; 
but although the Managers were not disappointed, the public was, for 
nearly all the advertised programme was omitted, and Rossi and Benedet- 
ti did not appear at all, while Signora Truffi sang in a very slovenly man- 
ner a few bars with chorus from Ernani, instead of the songs and duos an- 
nounced for her in the bills. We are at a loss to imagine how the public 
will submit to such imposition without a murmur. It would not be tole- 
rated in any other city. But the Italians for several years past have so con- 
stantly got;money from the public by false pretences, that we suppose that 
the public, like the eels, are perfectly resigned to skinning. If such is 
the case we leave them to the enjoyment of a very bad bargain. 

The great feature on this occasion was Signora Biscacciante, who 
gained a complete triumph even against the prejudices of the audience, for 
fashion is a mighty thing in matters of taste, and ‘ fashion” cannot think 
of allowing an American to compete with an Italion Prima Donna, For- 
Senetenye however, even prejudice is powerless when opposed to real ta- 

ent. 

It was a fact worth remarking, that the band gave her the wrong chord 
to commence with, but Biscacciante did not lose her self-possession. She 
sang the cavatina from Beatrice di Tenda, we believe, and sang it in most 
admirable style. Her voice has gained strength and volume since we last 
heard her, and she exhibits perfect self command, so necessary to the full 
developement of the vocal powers. Her Recitatives and Andantes are re- 
markable for their just deliverance, passionate earnestness, and sustained 





sentiment; while her Allegros are brilliant exhibitions of vocal facility. 
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fective, but they are musician-like, and she executes them in the most 
correct and artist-like manner. 

Signora Biscacciante has been well schooled, and her singing shows 
how greatly she has profited by her instruction. Her style is a good, heal. 
thy, vigorous style, altogether devoid of the namby-pamby-ism which 
disfigures the third and fourth rate artistes of the Italian school. She has, 
of course, much to do yet, but she is young, and the basis of her education 
has been so thorough that practice must place her very high in the rank of 
distinguished artistes. 

She was repeatedly applauded during her first gong, and vociferously at 
its close. In her second Aria, “Ah non giunge,” from La Sonnambula, 
she sang with such spirit and effect, that a unanimous encore was de. 
manded—the only one of the evening by the bye. 

Signor Beneventano sang several times, but he was in one of his vigo. 
rous moods, and sang so terribly loud, that he frightened all admiration 
out of us. He was, however, very effective in the several concerted 
pieces, which were well sung by Arnoldi, Rossi, and Sanquirico. 

Signorina Amalia Patti sang ‘‘ Grace,” from Robert Le Diable, bat it 
was by no meansa meritorious performance. This young lady sings 
without spirit or passion, and should not therefore select music that re. 
quires such vivid interpretation. 

Signor Avignone sang remarkably well. He is undoubtedly heard to 
much greater advantage in the concert room than on the stage. 

The first overture—Herold’s Zampa—attempted by the orchestra, was 
the most remarkable specimen of musical murder that we ever listened 
to. Each player seemed intensely anxious to begin, but the stringed in- 
struments were evidently the most eager, for they started ahead of their 
adversaries—the wind instruments—a full half bar, and valiantly kept the 
lead until a mutual resting place occurred. The same total indifference 
to unity of performance was manifested throughout, and even the clario. 
nette solo was altered, by a whim of the player we presume. Taking it 
all in all, we never listened to an orchestral performance so entirely bad, 

The overture to Guillaume Teil wasa much more creditable perform 
ance. 

The Marseillaise Hymn concluded one of the most remarkable concerts 
for successful imposition that we ever attended, and but for the youthful 
Biscacciante the failure would have been entire and complete. 


Phitharmonic Society.—There will be a celebration of the establishment 
of this Society at the Apollo Saloon on Monday evening next, April 3d. 

There will be an excellent Concert by the Philharmonic Band, after 
which Schneider’s fine Quadrille Band will be in attendance, so that those 
who are fond of dancing, can enjoy it to their hearts’ content. It will be 
a select and delightful entertainment. 

Tickets (Gentleman and Lady), to Associate Members, $100. Sub- 
scribers or non-subscribers, $3 00. Extra Ladies’ Tickets, $1 00 each. 


The Drama. 


BroaDway Tueatre.— The management of this theatre have no cause 
of complaint on the score of the diminished attractions of the leg‘timate 
drama. The theatre has been crowded literally to repletion, for the last 
fortnight, to witness tae repet'tion of standard plays, and stock farces, 
which have been relished with a zest equal in delight, to the palmiest 
oe ad tho drama, we are all so accustomed to refer to with complacent 

elight. 

Mr. Anderson, who with all his acknowledged merit had begun to 
wane in his popularity at the Park, has suddenly risen Phonix-like, to 
even a higher pinnacle of eminence, than he has ever before attained ina this 
city, and is drawing admiring and enthusiastic audiences nightly, and 
would continue so to do, apparently for weeks to come. 

Such is the effect of a discriminative managerical policy. Low p~ices 
and an elegant commodious theatre, with a due attention to the getting up 
ard the representation of pieces, seem to be tke true secrets of saccess 
in theatrical matters at the present day. The management otf the Broad- 
way have wisely adopted these expedients, and a continuance in their 

resent course of policy will finally establish this house permanently 
in public favour. 

Mr. Anderson produced on Monday evening, Sergeant Talfourd’s 
tragedy of ‘‘Glencoe.” This play was written by the author for his 
friend Macready, by whom it was produced at the Haymarket theatre, 
about eight years ago, with very equivocal success. Its fate in this 
country, we should consider by its reception on Monday night, will not 
differ much from that by which it bas been stamped by a London audience. 
Although it is a drama of much and decided merit, and the character 
of the hero, Halbert Macdonald, was sustained by Mr. Anderson, ina 
style of superior excellence, yet the action is tardy and heevy, the in- 
cidents, until the close of the fourth act, are not sufficiently dramatic, 
and the dialogue is rendered tame and tedious by elaborated narrative 
and descriptions, which in this ‘‘ fast age,” are Jistened to by audiences 





with weariness and an entire absence of interest. 

The author has availed himzelf of the main incidents of the well 
known Massacre of Glencoe, as materials on which to engraft the Plot 
of his Drama. 

The families of Wacdonald and Campbell furrish the leading charae- 
ters, and a fictitious plot, growing out of their domestic relations, is to be 
brought in to aid the effect of the historical facts. Halbert Macuonald 
(Anderson) a nephew of the reigning chiet of the clan Macdonald Mac 
fan (Vache) loves Helen Campbell (Mi:s F. Wallack), an orphan niece 
of Capt. Campbell of Glenlyon, who has been entrusted with the Go- 
vernment order, to perpetrate the bloody massacre of Glencoe. The 
Play opens with the arival of Capt. Campbell at Glencoe, with a de- 
tachment of tis regiment, in which Henry Macdonald (Fleming), @ 
younger brother of Halbert’s, is an officer. Henry nas been absent Tons 
the paternal roof for several years, and has not imbibed the Jacobite 
principles of his family. He is met with suspicion and distrust by his 
more patriotic brother, a quarrel ensues, and the brothers resort to their 
swords. Henry is disarmed, and the noble-minded Halbert spares his 
life and induces him to renew their former feeling of brotherly regard. 
This is, however, interrupted by a fresh cause of distrust. Helen Camp- 
beil has been aninmate with the Macdonalds from her infancy, and had 
given ber youthful affections to Henry. 

His return awoke all her woman’s as and Henry returns ber affection 
with equal ardour. At this crisis, Halbert discloses to his mother, Lady 
Macdonald, (Mrs. Hield, ) his intentions to immediately marry Helen. 
Lady Macdonald is the confidante of Helen, and knows her love for 
Henry ; she reveals to Halbert the fact; he is overwhelmed with the 
intelligence, but determines to hear from the lady’s own lips, the des- 
truction of hishopes. He seeks Helen, and by the force of his entreaties, 
prevails upon her to resign her intentions in favour of Henry, and con- 
sent to become his wife, and the marriage is decided to take place on the 
following day. Henry, on learning the faithlessness of bis betrothed, 
leaves her indignantly, and is summoned by Capt. Campbell to super- 
intend the preparatory arrangements for completing the object of his 
commission. The young officer is charged to post the soldiers in all the 
passes issuing from Glencoe, but is allowed to remain in ignorance of 
the true intent of Campbell's design, Glenlyon farther urges Henry 
to this task, by promising to prevent the marriage of Ha'bert with his 
niece. This arranged, they proceed to assist in a feast given by Mclan, 
to Capt. Glenlyon and the officers of the detachment. Halbert also 


Y | attends, and bas his suspicions aroused by the conduct of Capt. Camp- 


oa He charges him with treachery, and the meeting breaks up in 
isorder. i 

The fifth act opens with a view of the interior of a Gothic chapel, by 
mvonlight, where the Macdonalds are assembled to celebrate the nup- 
tials of Halbert and Helen. A change has come over the feelings of 
Halbert, he sees the distress of his promised bride, and determines to 
yield her to his brother. ; . 

At this moment Henry rushes in distractedly, hoping to find that Glen- 
lyon had performed his promise. Halb:rt announces his intentions to re- 
linquish hisclaimson Helen, and in the midst of the congratulation of the 
lovers the fire of musketry is heard, and shrieks and groans arise from the 
dying. The massacre of Glencoe has commenced. Henry, horror-struck, 
is at once consciousof the true character of the commission entrusted to him 
by Glenlyon. Alaster, a son of McIan (Miss Rose Telbin) brought in wound- 
ed and dying; he announces the death of his father and brother, and de- 
nounces leary as atraitor, and dies; others of the Macdonalds enter and 
declare Halbert to be the lastof the Macdona'ds. ‘The indignant Halbert 
rushes on his brother to sacrifice him for his apparent treachery, but the 
chapel is surrounded by soldiery, and he is shot down together with Henry 
and Helen ; the work of death is pursued until the whole of the fated clan 
are destroyed, and thecurtainfalls on a stage covered with the dead and 
dying. We have not space to notice in detailthe acting of this play. Mr. 
Anderson gave a vivid personation ot the high-minded Halbert; in the scen¢ 
where he charges Glen lyon with treachery he was inimitably fine, and drew 
down repeated cheers. Miss Wallack is also worthy of much praise in 
Helen. The other characters were respectfully sustained. The piece 1s 
beautifully put upon the stage. We understand that Blangy is to be the 
next star, 


























